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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


BYRON IN THE CERTOSA CEMETERY. 





BY MRS, EMBURY. 
“ T found such a pretty eiptaph, or rather two; one was—‘ Martini Lui 


“Do you think him so ill ?” 

“T think he may last the summer, but the first cold will sweep 
| him off.” 

* And traveling, doctor, would not that have some effect ?” 

* Well, I don't know ; perhaps yes 


A summer voyage, and a 


i. Implora pace.” The other—‘ Lucretia Picini. Implora eterna quiete. winter or two in the south of France, might assist him in dinger- 


That was all; but it appears to me that these two or three words comprise 
and compress all that can be said on the subject. They contain doubt, hope 
and humility. Let me have the ‘implora pace.’ and nothing else, for my 
epitaph.”—Letter of Byron to Mr. Hoppner in 1819. 
“ Implora pace” —'tis the ery 
Of some meek child of want and care, 
Whose life has been a long, long sigh, 
A weary struggle with despair. 
« Implora pace” —'tis the prayer 
Low breathed from forth a contrite heart, 
When turning from the things that are, 
Through death’s dark shadows to depart. 
“ Implora pace” —hark the groan, 
Burst from the quivering lip of one 
Who proudly stands on earth alone, 
Mid many stars the only sun. 
He bends above the lowly tomb, 
Dark thoughts have dimmed his flashing eye; 
His brow wears sorrow’s heaviest gloom, ~ 
While burst this agonizing ery: 
* * Implora pace’—1 have quaffed 
From pleasure’s wine-cup mantling high, 
But never in the maddening draught 
Was found the peace for which I sigh. 
In love, earth’s best deceit, I sought 
The rest for which my bosom pined ; 
W ith bliss, deep bliss, the dream was fraught, 
Its madness still remains behind 
“ Implora pace”—I have run, 
With speed unslackened, glory’s race ; 
In the world’s wondering sight have won 
Its bays my boyish brow to grace ; 
My name is heard from every tongue 
My words on every heart impressed ; 
My strains in every clime are sung; 
Yet fame brings not my spirit rest. 
" Implora pace”—I have tried 
All that earth knows of joy and pain, 
Its bliss, Its woe, its hopes, its pride, 
Ail, all alike are worse than vain 
W ithered and old in heart I stand 
Upon the brink of death’s dark wave 
And hope, ay hope, no better land 
Awaits the soul beyond the wave 


“ Implore pace’—all I seek 
Is rest—my soul’s eternal rest— 

Thou mouldering clay beneath me, speak! 
Say, will death satisfy my quest? 

Thou canst not tell—I dare not think; 
Childlike at phantom forms [ quake, 

Yet fain of death’s dark stream would drink 
My feverish spirit’s thirst to slake. 





ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 


THE SICK STUDENT. 


FROM A DIARY 





© Look atme, Why, the winds sigh through my bones, 
And children jeer me; and the boughs that wave 

And whisper loosely in the summer air, 

Shake their greev leaves in mockery, as to say 

* These are the longer livers.’ "’—Proctor 

Monnay, June.—Every day forces upon me a stronger con- 
viction that my existence is almost at an end. I am thin and pale 
and weak, and my nerves are in a frightful state. The slightest 
agitation makes me tremble. My mind is also harassed. Cer- 
tain circumstances haunt me like demons. I am continually op- 
pressed with a dark sense of danger and hopelessness. I cannot 
depict the prostrating power of this thought, when it has become 
perpetual. When I am alone at night it affects me the most. I 
often wish my task was done. 

Wepnespay.—I overheard a conversation last nicht, which 
affected me strongly. I had been in the early part of the evening 
complaining of the tooth-ache, and had received a visit from a 
physician. When he took his leave I followed him down stairs, 
without being observed, to ask him a question, when ti.., brief 
colloquy arrested me on the steps 

“ Well, doctor,” said my friend, “can you do any thing for his 
teeth ?” 

“ Nothing,” was the reply 

“ They are decaying very rapidly. They will not last long.” 

There was a moment's pause. Then the cold voice again 

“ They'll last long enough for his use. They're poor, white, 
sickly things, and have the true consumptive look.” 


| myself a healthy, vigorous man 


ing eut; butit would be only a reprieve. He must dre soon 

Then the street-door opened 

“ Ah! it's a fine mild evening 

* You'll have a pleasant walk, doctor?” 

© Very. Good night.” 

* Good night.” 

The door was closed. 1 stole back to my room, breathless, not 
with terror, but with the intense nature of the feelings and 
thoughts which were concentrated and crowded together m that 
moment. “ He must die.’ The words rang in my ears. I looked 
down at my long white fingers. 1 listened to the beating of my 
heart, and thought how certainly they must soon be mouldered 
and still. Strange as it may seem, a feeling of delight and ex 
hilaration crept over me. A spirit of calm defiance against all 
Life to 
me had been no friend, death was no enemy. I stood upon the 
awful edge of a sublime precipice, from which I was not to be 


the miseries which had weighed me down in the dust 


hurled with violence and horror, but IL was about to glide off like 
an eagle floating on expanded wings, leaving anguish and des 
pair behind I went to the window The stars were shinin 4 

and the serene blue sky was but delicately stained with a few 
transparent clouds, which floated like fairy barks on the azure 

tide. Thad been fascinated with the study of astronomy, and 
there was not a planet, and seareely a star, which was not fami 

liar tome, and enriched in my gaze with some pure and happy as 

sociation. At certain periods ot mv life I had consulted them with 
that kind of capricious and feigned superstition in which sanguine 

und solitary young people sometimes indulge. Some, too, were 
hallowed by their connection with particular events, which | had 
which had been the themes of 
my contemplation in times of health and hope. There they were, 
ul! bright in their immortal beauty, and all these I was to leave, 
to leave them with all their lneid glory—fererer. Others would 
gaze on them when the grass should be growing over my cold 


watched with persons dear to me; 


dead bosom. The universal hush and mellow lustre of nicht 
would come down again on the breathing earth; the rich flowers 
would burst again from their verdant mass of leaves: and the 
lulling murmur of waters would charm the lone ly wood, Every- 
thing | admired, everything I loved—I must be torn from all— 
then I was overcome, and I wept. 

A new feeling grew up in me, opening tomy mind like the dawn- 
ing of morn. A new existence—endless, careless! There is no- 
thing so stupendous as the thought of a hereafter. The tears ceas- 
I was lost, bewildered 
Its exciting nature took from me the power of fur- 
ther reflection, and I slept. The last idea in my mind was that 
I had the consumption—and even when my heavy eyelids closed 


ed coursing each other down my cheeks 
in wonder 


and slumber sealed them, the same dark consciousness Went into 
I wandered through pathless wilds with 
an arrow in my side; often striving to extract it, but in vain 


my wild vague dreams 


Then IL came to a fair city. The crowd were everywhere seck- | 


ing pleasure in the gayest trifles. How cold and strange it all seem- 
ed tome. Now I wasin the theatre. Now in thedance. Then 
in the sunny promenade, listening to laughter and musie—but 
always the arrow was in my side, and I had wo voice to crave as- 
sistance, or make known my awful situation. Thena lovely child, 
one dear to me in my waking moments, came to me and “kisse d 
me, and offered to relieve my suffering by drawing out the fatal 
dart, but a monstrous, gigantic serpent seized her even from my 
, side, and enveloped her tender form in his loathsome green folds 
I cannot go on, although it was buta dream, nor dwell on the sight 
from which I fled—and wherever I fled, the dragon pursuing me 
and my convulsive, yet fruitless exertions to fasten doors after me, 
)which wend open and leave me exposed. I awoke, and wiped the 
cold drops from my forehead 
How calm I am! 
{Can it result from philosophy? I could spend an existence in 
reading. My impressions are almost as vivid as reality. To sit 
in a still room with the summer morning air breathing in upon 


Saturnay.—I have been reading to day 


| my forehead gently—what can life afford better? All human 


passions can be called up in me by a book. By it] am metamor 
phosed into a different being. But this moment I really deemed 
I had become the character I 
was perusing, when the sight of my skeleton hand shocked me, 


and recalled my wandering imagination. I nolonger feel pleasure 


in the prospect of death. At first it was a novelty—but I have 
become too familiar with it. I shrink and tremble 


lthe fatal brink 


Even now a 


cold shuddering ran over my frame. I would give the world for 
health. Compared with it, what is fame? What is money? 
What the possession of beauty or power? I start when I reflect 
sometimes that to gain each of these, men have flung it away. 
No matter in what 
No matter how blighted my 

All are unworthy a thought 
to him who can stride free and strong over the green fields, and 
simply breathe the air of heaven. Free me from disease, and 
| would live on fruits and lie all 
day in the sun—I would herd with the beasts and be happy in the 
joy of physical strength—I would be a dunce—an idiot—anything 
but the dving wretch Lam. The thought is too dreadful for en- 
durance 

Mowxpay.—The doctor said I might be cured by a voyage. I 
have been striving to raise the means necessary to go to France. 
Some around me 
Oh, mysteri- 


Grant me but Acal/A, fortune, | ask no more 
lowly station my lot may be cast 
fame—how poor—how insignificant 


wreck me ona deserted island 


Itis impossible. Because | am poor I must dic 
waste thousands on the most worthless pleasures 
ous world! 

Tvespay.—l learned to-day that but for this disease | might 
have obtained a most lucrative situation with—— 

Tvespay.—lIt is two weeks since | wrote last in this book. 1 
have been confined to my bed, but am better—much better My 
pains are mostly gone, and my spirits much raised. Oh, if 1 
should recover, after all! 

Tavcrspay.—lI am in fine glee to-day My health is rapidly 
What a stupid fellow is that doctor who said | must 
die. ‘To be sure T must die—so must we all—but I hope for many 
a bright year yet. [took a little walk this morning. How strange- 
ly beautiful every thing looks out doors. I never was so happy 
l only want a litde care and 


improv Wie 


The sun warmed my chilled blood, 
exereise to be a well man 
Fripay.—Still on the recovery. Indeed, I am getting quite 
How kind every body in the house is tome. Tam 
continually receiving little relishes and flowers as presents. How 
I shall certainly regret to leave these excellent peo 


he arty again 
delightful ! 
ple, but Tam resolved to spend the next winter at the south 
[called in the dentist today. What a curious fellow he is 
Why did he refuse to file my teeth? 
Monpay.—Every pain is passing away. I rambled yesterday 
through a little garden and wood at the seat of my friend, whither 
It was delightful to feel the 
I inhaled the breath of 
I sat by the 
murmuring stream, and looked down into its transparent depths 
How beautiful—how wonderfully and exquisitely beautiful—how 
beautiful all nature is, could men but spare time from the common 


he had conveyed me in a carriage 
perceptible return of vigor and health 


the flowers. I reposed beneath the shady trees 


interests and low passions of life to regard itas itdeserves. When 
any one can so far overcome these infldences as to give up his 
soul to the contemplation of nature, he becomes a poet, a painter, 
an orator—something great, pure, glowing, and elevated—some- 
thing full of living fire and gclory—and why may not Zbe one? 1 
will—I will. Temperance shall, hereafter, be my aim io insure 
my health. I will brace up these great and growing energies 
which I feel stirrmg within me. IL will no more despond, but 
cope with those who have gone before me in a track of brightness, 
and whose works have made them immortal. What would Burns 
have been if, instead of being abandoned to the drift ng currents 
of adversity, like a wrecked shp tossed on the bleak sea, he had 
been in early youth placed in a counting-house, where mere busi- 
ness had occupied all his time He would have been lost to the 
world; and so thousands must be because they do not strive—they 
do not seck to labor up the dazzling steep, but are content to repose 
in inglorious indolence at the base. [ will breathe out the fire 
My future years shall be-— 


* 


that is in me 

Here the stadent dropped his journal, being seized with a cough, 
which left him a corse 

Itis an awful, and yeta consoling symptom of the dreadful dis- 
ease of which he fell the vietim, that exactly in proportion as the 
sufferer approaches the crisis, he deems himself retreating from 
I watched the gleaming up of his spirit, and 
listened to his confident plans for the future with the most pecu- 
liarly melancholy emotions. Often I nearly resolved to reveal to 
him the certainty of his almost immediate dissolution. But it 
seemed like a ruthless sacrilege to break with a word the deceitful 
but soothing spell which now kep* him constantly peaceful and 


happy. Besides, since nature had given it to him, why should I 


take itaway? If death, the loathed monster, approached with 
his hideous features covered, why should I tear off the veil and 
disclose the sight of horror? 

For a long time his face had assumed an expression of unusual 
intellectuality. The brightness of his eyes reminded me of the 
fine description by Proctor 











THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 





Shakspeare, in his sonnets, sinks as near to the low flats of medi- 
ocrity as a bard of any genius possibly could. Allowing then 
| that Jonson was deficient in nature, but excelled in art, may we 
not yield something to the supposition that tie drama was not his 
| proper sphere, and that in adapting himself to the prevailing and 
overbearing taste of the age in which he lived, he sacrificed his 
? ~Jonson’s characters are individuals 


“Look in my eye, and mark how true the tale 
Vvetoldyou. On its glassy surface lies 
Death, my Sylvestra. Mis nature's last 

And beautiful effort to bequeath a fire 

To that bright ball on which the spirit sate 
Through bite: and looked out, in tis various moods, 
Of gentleness and joy, and love and hope, 
And gained this frail flesh credit in the world. 
It is the channel of thesoul; its glance 

Draws and reveals that subtle power thatdoth 
Redeem us from our gross mortality.” 


I followed my poor friend to the grave, one soft summer after- 
noon, with a heavy heart, and have since perused this little picture 
of his latest visions with a sad pleasure. If, as the reader follows 
them to their last dreary termination, he is induced to examine his 
own calculations for the future, my melancholy task will not have 
been accomplished in vain. 


fame to his popularity 
Shakspeare’s repres 
resembling the former, but can always find those akin to the latter, 
for while Jonson delineated peculiar traits, Shakspeare sketched 
the general characteristics. A person may be a poet in the full 
extent of the term: lhe may have an eye for the beauties of nature 

a conception of sublimity and a happy mode of expression, but 
still be only fitted for some particular species of poetry ; for lyric, 
the epic, or the dramatic. What, for instance, ould Milton have 
made of Hamlet or Othello, or Shakspeare of Paradise Lost? 
Thus, we think Jonson much mistook his province when he en- 
The strength of his genius certainly 


nispecies. Sometimes we discover persons 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


tered upon the drama 
| prevents him from appearing contemptible, but its peculiar na- 
JONSON AND SHAKSPEARE. } No person can be 


BRIEF NOTICES OF DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. 





ture debars him from reaching excellence 
an universal poet, and although Jonson's “ Every Man in his 
Humor,” “ Epicene and Sejanus” are far above mediocrity, and 
the former redolent with wii, yet each one of them considere dasa 
Probably not one in a hundred readers pe- 


TuereE is no mental recreation so agreeable to me, as that 
arising from ipdulging in those reveries of abstraction, to which 
all minds are More or less subject. 1 love that state of mind when 
our reflection passes without effort, without even volition, from 
one object to another, presenting 


whole, is deficient. 
ruses them, and of a hundred readers of them | believe not more 


A generation of still breeding thoughts, than the same proportion ever recurs to them a second time. 


This is a true re-! Probably Voltaire was as universal an author as ever existed, vet 


and offering in each some food for cogitation 
laxation of the mental faculties. If the mind be free from all sub- 
jects, it suffers ennui; if it be strongly bent towards any study, it 


who from its reputation was ever tempted to wade through his 
Henriade, or from their interest to reperuse his tragedies !— 
Admiring Jonson as we do, we pity the perverseness or the 
weakness which led him into such an uncongenial path. Milton, 
following the minor amatory poets of the times of James and 
Charles L. would not fashion his genius to the model, but pro- 
duced a poem, that stands, like a mighty tree, among the stunted 


becomes wearied; but when released from all engrossing points, 
and “like a chartered libertine,” free to roam where it pleases, then 
it recruits its faculties by enjoyment, and re-animates its spirit 
wearied by its wonted pursuits. Like the knights of old, I aban 
don the vessei tothe stream, and float through gorgeous scenes and 
lovely places, careless whither I am hurried, until at last the en 
chantment becomes broken, and | awaken to the every-day occu 
pations of life. It is pleasing | 
Like Pyrrho, in a sea of a Sut pe |, tality, and that posterity would pay it 
to a current that he could not master, borne away by a taste that 


productions around Present penury and neglect might await 
him; but he was content to suffer every thing, knowing, in the 
words of Lord Camden, “ that the price of his poem was immor- 
" But Jonson, yielding 
and to observe the fleecy doubts of the imagination clouding the | 
pure empyrean of reason, and then again to behold themdissipat 
ed and driven far away. It is when the mind reposes in this 
luxurious state of feeling that it can most strongly realize the 
beauty of the spe ndid lines of ‘rare old Ben 


he was not proficient in, shipwreeked his golden hopes forever, 
and now sutters that neglect that he incurred without justly merit- 
ing it. The world has a sharp and a true judgment, and never 
forgets that Which ts worthy of its retention. After a few gene- 
' rations, it corrects the errors into which false taste, or any other 





* Wake, fantasy, from thy cave of cloud 
And spread thy purple wings 
Now all thy colors are allowed 
And various forms of things. 
Create of airy thoughts a stream, 
It must bave blood, and nought of phlegm, 
And let it like an odor tise, 
To all the senses here 
Aad fall like sleep upon our eyes, 
And music m our ear.” 


cause may have led it, rejects the spurious, ind preserves the true 
genius; for of all the standard works in any language, there are 
none which are not sterling, and so of all which have passed into 
1 believe there are none that suffer an altogether unjust 


W 


oblivion 


neglect 





This splendid apostrophe having beep suggested to my mind LITERARY NOTICES. 
by the train of thought I was indulging in, it diverted it for a apron = . 


few moments to its comparatively forgotten author 


CAREY AND LEA’'S ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA, 


We transfer the annexed 
ninth volume of the Eneyelopedia Americana, partly from its 


His name 


awakens at once the idea of no common poet, and such indeed article into our columns from the 
he was; but while every one esteems him such, his works lan- 
guish in obscurity, except when some heart with faney warm 
hunts up the old volumes to gloat upon their neglected charms, or 
when some lecturer or reviewer recurs to them in his historical 
sketches, and finding no contemporary Europeans of much cele- 
brity, draws them from their dusty repositories, to “ close the wall 


up with our English dead.” 


intrinsic interest, and partly as a method of again attracting the 
attention of our readers tothe work itself. 
Carey and Lea in preparing it for the American press, will, we 
To the sterling merits of this publica 


trust, be amply requited 
Therg are in the 


tion we have no where heard a dissenting voice 
following accountone or two errors, but almost too trivial to detain 
Some account for this comparative neglect by the supposition! the reader with an enumeration 
that the superior effulgence of Shakspeare engrosses such an — 
amount of admiration, that none ts left for the minor satellites, THE CITY OF NEW-TORE 
whose “ ineffectual fire” pales in his beams. But it may be doubt 
ed whether Jonson would have been better known had Shakspeare 
never lived, and whether on the contrary the lightof Shakspeare’s 
reputation has not served to elucidate that of his contemporaries, | about sixteen miles from the Atlantic ocean, in latitude 40° 42° N 
by spreading such a radiant atmosphere around them, that we see || 74° 18" W. longitude, from Greenwich, England ; and 2° 54 22 
clearly and distinetly objects which had else escaped observation. | E. from the city of Washington It stands on an island formed 
Jonson's, though a great was not an original genius. He was a} by the two rivers just named, and a small river called Haerlem, 
finished scholar, and a polished wit; but it was the perfection of} which connects them. ‘The length of this island is about fifteen 
the finish and the brilliancy of the polish, and not the intrinsic! miles, from south to north, and its average breadth about one mile 
superiority of his mind that attracted auention. If we compare) anda half. It is separated, on the north, from the continent, by 
the scenes of the authors we have mentioned, which to us are the! Haerlem river, which is crossed by several bridges; from New 
most similar, namely, the separation or adieu between Romeo and) Jersey,on the west, by Hudson river; from Long Island, onthe east, 
Juliet, in Shakspeare, and Ovid and Julia, in Jonson, we shall at| by the Eastriver; and from Staten Island, on the south, by the bay 
once perceive wherein the dissimilarity consists, and in Whatpar-| or harbor. According to Van der Donek, who published a history 
ticulars the bard of Avon is super-eminent. ‘The ardent expres-) of the New Netherlands, at Amsterdam, in 1656, Hudson river 
sions of the Capulet and Montague, their touching exclamations,! was the English name of the great river coming from the north ; 


New-York, the largest and most populouscity inthe United States, 
lies in the state of that name, and is situated at the junction of the 
Hudson and East rivers, at the head of the bay of New-York, and 


their spirit-melting softness, seem to spring from hearts overflow- |, but the Dutch “called it Mauritius, after Prince Maurice, who 
ing with grief and tenderness. But the aspiring poet and his) then presided over the government of Holland.” The Indian 


name of the island was Manhetian; the Dutch called the city 
Nieuw Amsterdam ; and the English changed it to the name which 
it still retains. The same writer gives us the following deserip- 
tion of the bay of New-York :—* The bay on which Staten Island 
is situated is the most celebrated, because the East and North rivers 


noble mistress about to be forever banished from each other, dilate 
upon their affliction with such heartless ingenuity and such labor 
ed similes, that it appears rather a cer monial strife than the 
mutual outbreaking of two lovesick souls bidding each other an 
eternal farewell. With the former it is an impulse, with the 
latter an endeavor. To avail ourselves of a strained metaphor, 
the words of Romeo and Juliet bubble up from their hearts like 
the free fountains of the wilderness, while those of the others 
seem drawn from some artificial reservoir, merely to supply the 
ordinary purposes of life. Jonson was all art, say the commenta- 
tors, Shakspeare all nature. Truth lies concealed in the assertion, 
but the assertion itself is not altogether true. In some of his lyric | 
pieces, Jonson comes as near the natural flow, the “ cursosa feli- 
citas” of Horace, as any poet in the range of our literature, while 


flow into it—rivers, a particular deseription of which will be pre 

sently given, together with a number of kills, gats, and creeks, 
some of which resemble small rivers, and are navigable, as Rar- 
tan kill, kill Van Kull, Nieuvesink, &c. This bay is also so form- 
ed as to render it safe from all boisterous winds, and a thousand 
ships of burthen may harbor in it within the land. The entrance 
into the bay is extensive, and is accompanied w ith but little dan- 
ger to those who have once gone, or have been taught the passage 
If persons are so inclined, and the wind fair, they may in one 


The laborious efforts of 


tide proceed from sea to the city of New Amsterdam, which lies 
five (Dutch) miles from the ocean, and that when deeply laden, 
with an easy sail, and by ships of the greatest burthen.”—The 
following is the depth of water over the bar, as furnished by the 
pilot of the United States ship Boston, which passed it in June, 
1830, with the wind from the westward: 

Carried over the bar---- 

Tide had fallen 
The whole island of New-York constitutes one county, which is 
governed by the eity charter, and divided into fifteen wards, each 


. -2ft. 
nolo kt Cale 


equally represented in the common council, and each electing its 
own munk ipal officers. Members of congress and asse mbly are 

elected by the whole people, and whoever has the highest number 
of votes is chosen, Whether that number constitutes a majority of 
the whole or not. The common council sits, and the courts are 
held m the eity-hall, a handsome marble building, finely situated 
in an extensive park. There is, perhaps, no place in the world 
where the niunicipal authority exercises such despotic sway over 
the property of the citizen, in opening, leveling, widening streets 

and other alterations and improvements. It is not an uncommon 
case for property to be assessed, for one or other of these purposes, 
for more than itis worth; and the only privilege accorded to the 
owner is that of abandoning itto the corporation, and paying the 
rest out of hisown pocket. Under this system it cannot, however, 
be denied, that New-York has advanced in beauty and improve- 
ments almost beyond example. The population, in 1697, was 
four thousand three hundred and two; in 1756, thirteen thousand 
and forty; in 1790, thirty-three thousand and thirty-one; in 1800 
sixty thousand four hundred and eighty-nine; in ISLO, ninety-six 
thousand three hundred and seventy three; in 1820, one hundred 
and twenty-three thousand seven hundred and six; in 1825, one 
hundred and sixty-six thousand and eighty-six; and, in 1830, two 
In 1769, in a hotly 
contested election of four days, the number of votes taken was on. 

thousand five hundred and fifteen ; of the voters, nine hundred and 
seventeen in 1830, the number of votes for 
members of congress was upwards of twenty-one thousand; the 
proportion of frecholders not known, as property is no longer the 
basis of representation. The revenue of the city, in 1830, was 
one million thirty-six thousand nine hundred and thirty dollars , 
the expenditure, one million thirty-three thousand four hundred 
and nineteen; andthe debt, seven hundred and seventy-four thou- 
sand four hundred and fifty-five. In the same year the revenue 

collected at the custem-house was twenty-one million seven hun- 


the 


hundred and seven thousand and twenty-one 


were freeholders 


dred and fifty-six thousand seven hundred and nine dollars 
foreign tonnage entering the port, four hundred and fifty thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-eight tons; the arrivals from foreign 
ports, one thousand five hundred and ten, of which one thousand 
three hundred and sixty-six were American. The number of 
coasting vessels frequenting the port is almost incalculable For 
IS10, the assessment of real and personal property was one hun- 


| dred and twenty-five million two hundred and eighty-eight thou- 


thousand five hundred and eighteen dollars; in L688, the value of 
estates assessed was seventy-eight thousand two hundred and 
thirty-one pounds, In I824, the number of deaths was four thou 

sand three hundred and forty-one ; in 1825, five thousand and 
eighteen. The proportion of births to deaths is not known as it 
ought to be, in order to draw any useful practical conclusions from 
this subject. Of these deaths, one sixth were from consumption: 

The greatest number of deaths, in 1824, was in the 
August, the smallest in December. In 1825, the greatest mortality 
was in July, and the smallestin April. The air of New-York is 
keen and cold in winter, partly owing to its being entirely sw 


month of 


rounded by water, which freezes more or less during that season. 
The spring is ge nerally lingering and backward, owing to the 
great pre valence of chilly easterly winds, coming dire« uy from 
the sea; but the summer is less oppressive than in Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, and the autumn, for the most part, very pleasant 
During the heats of summer, the Battery and Castle-garden afford 
a never-failing source of coolness, and a prospect equally refresh 
ing and delightful. The nights are almost always rendered com- 
fortable, even in the hottest weather, by the sea breezes, the influ 
ence of which is felt very sensibly. On the whole, the climate is 
not unfavorable to health or long life, except to persons inclined 
To them it is highly dangerous. The water in 
the lower part of the city Is brackish. Columbia college is at pre- 
sent the only institution of the Kind in New-York. It is finely 
situated, on an open square, ornamente d with majestic trees ; and 


to consumption 


the standard of classical education is supposed to be higher than 
in most of the colleges of the United States The faculty consists 
of a president, a professor of moral philosophy, rhetoric, belles- 
lettres, and political economy, a professor of Greek and Latin, a 
Jau professor of ditto, a professor of natural and experimental phi- 
losophy and chemistry, a professor of mathematics, analytica! 
mechanics, and physical astronomy, a professor of law, a pro- 
fessor of the Italian language and literature, and a professor of 
the French language and literature. The number of students ts 
about gre hundred. There grammar school connected with 


isag 
It was founded by royal charter in 1754, which has 


" 


the 
been frequently confirmed, with occasional alterations, by the legis- 


coilege 


lature of the state. Columbia college possesses an estate valued 
at four hundred thousand dollars. The university of the city of 
New-York is an institution recently established, chartered by the 
legislature in February 1831. It is projected on the broad and 
liberal scale of the universities on the continent of Europe, and 
promises to be of great advantage to the literature of our country 

Its funds have been raised by the subscriptions of liberal indi- 
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viduals. Itis governed by a council of thirty-two members, chosen 
by the subscribers, together with the mayor and four members of 
the common council of the city. A large amount of money has 
been raised for its endowment; but none of its officers are yet 
chosen, except the president, secretary, and treasurer of the coun- 
cil, and the chancellor of the university. There are numerous 
schools of all kinds in the city, in which all classes and colors 
may be accommodated ; so that it is not too much to say that the 
means of obtaining such an education as is essential to the ordi- 
nary occupations and pursuits of life, are within the reach of all 
who will exert themselves to make use of them. There are up- 
wards of one hundred churches in the city, of almost every de- 
nomination of believers. Of these, some are of a handsome order 
of architecture, and splendidly ornamented within. The portico 
in front of the church of the Ascension, in Canal-street, would do 
honor to any city. It is chaste and classical in the highest degree 

The disposition of the pe ople of New-York is ve ry liberal towards 
the endowment and support of religious establishments, bible and 
missionary societies, &c. Of all the churches of the United States, 
Trinity church is the best endowed. It is restricted, by its charter, 
to an actual revenue of five thousand pounds sterling a year, and 
has been obliged to alienate a vast property in the city, in order 
to keep within bounds. But for this, its revenue would probably 
have amounted to six, perhaps ten times the sum to which it is 
restricted by charter. The nature of this work does not admit of 
particularizing the different charitable institutions and societies 
for the relief of human misery. It is sufficient to say, that there 

is scarcely a want or infirmity to which our nature is exposed that 
has not a resource in some one of these institutions, which are 

supported either by public munificence or private charity. Neither 
is New-York behind her neighbors in the number of her literary 

and scientific institutions, although her almost exclusively com- 
mercial pursuits might furnish some apology if she were. The 

most ancient of these, itis believed, is the society library, founded 
in 1754, and containing upwards of twenty-two thousand volumes: 
the historical society, incorporated in 1809, and which has collect- 
ed and preserved a vast number of records, appertaining to the 

early history of the United States, and the state of New-York 
particularly. It is to be regretted that the society has languished 
for want of funds: this circumstance, it is believed, has prevented 
its giving to the world many of these interesting memorials of 
old times. It seems now, however, on the point of a revival to 
usefulness, Owing, in no small degree, to the activity and exertions 
of Mr. John Delafield, the present treasurer. The lyceum of na- 

tural history has been very successful in the pursuit of its objects, 
and its collections and publications do it great honor. The Clinton 

hall association is an incorporation for the promotion of literature, 
science, and the arts, which has but lately attained to an existence 
which it is hoped will be prosperous; and the mercantile librar y 

association can hardly fail of being eminently useful, if properly 


conducted. There are two academies of the fine arts in New- , 


York—the American and the National—the former supported by 
amateurs, the latter composed of artists, with a few exceptions 
Jt is hoped and expected they will do something towards the ad 
vancement of the great objects of their original formation. In 
1827, the returns made, according to law, to the comptroller of the 


state, made the total of banking capital in New-York amount to |, 


fifteen million nine hundred and sixty thousand four hundred and 

three dollars. Since that period, several new banks have been 

chartered, adding largely to this sum. The number of insurance | 
companies is upwards of forty. There is no city in the United 
States, perhaps in the world, which possesses greater advantages 
of situation than New-York, both for external and internal com- 
merce. These advantages have been improved by a vast line of 
canals connected with the Hudson, and concentrating the produce 
of an immense region on its bosom, all of which at length finds 
its way to the great mart of domestic and foreign trade. tis here 

that merchants and traders resort from all quarters; from the shores 
of the Auantic, the confines of the lakes, and the banks of the 
Mississippi, with a certainty that they can dispose of their own 
produce, and supply themselves with every article they require. 
It is here, too, that strangers and travellers congreg ite, as the 
place of departure to every part of the world, attracted by the fa- 
cilities offering themselves at regular stated periods. Itmay serve 

to give some idea of these to state that there are opportunities by 
regular packets to Liverpool four times a month: to Havre three | 
times; to London twice; to Hull, Greenock, Belfast, Carthazena, 
Vera Cruz, Charleston, Savannah, New Orleans, Mobile, Wash- 
ington, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, and, indeed, to 
almost every place of note in the United States, in lines of vessels, 
sailing at stated times, which may be relied upon with almost per 
fect certainty. The advantageous situation of New-York natu- 
rally inclines the inhabitants to commercial pursuits; but of late 
years large capitals have been invested in manufactures, which 
are daily becoming objects of attention. But the probability is, 
that it will long remain in a great degree a central point for the 
commerce of the United States. That part of the coast of Ame- 
rica which comprehends the state of New-York, was first dis- 
covered by Sebastian Cabot, who was employed by Henry the 
Seventh of England, in 1497. But he made no attempts at land- 
ing, or forming settlements, contenting himself with claiming the 
country for his sovereign, by right of discovery. In 1608, Henry 
Hudson, an Englishman, acting under a commission from the 
king of England, entered the bay of New-York, and sailed up 
the river as far as latitude 43° north. The English writers main-| 
tain that he was employed by their government, and that he sold 

the country thus discovered to the Dutch, without authority. The 


Na 


a 





Dutch writers, on the contrary, maintain that he was in the ser- 
vice of the Dutch East India Company at the time. Be this as 
it may, the English made no opposition for some time to the settle- 
ment of the country by the Dutch. The right of the English was, 
however, in some measure recognised, by the Dutch applying for, 
and receiving permission from James the First, in 1620, “ to build 
some cottages on Hudson's river, for the convenience of their 
vessels engaged in trade with Brazil.” Under this license they 
settled a colony, to which they gave the name of the New Nether- 
iands. Various disputes about boundaries, &c. occurred, for 
several years afterwards, between the English, the Dutch, and the 
Swedes; but these are no longer subjects of interest. The first 
buildings erected in New-York, were in 1621, near the junction 
of the East and North rivers, about Whitehall and Broad-street, 
and Coenties and Old slips. The first Dutch governor was Wou- 
ter Van Twiller, in 1629, who was succeeded by William Kieft, 
whose successor was Peter Stuyvesant, the last of the Dutch 
governors. King Charles the First having made complaints of 
the encroachments ef the Dutch on New England, the states- 
general declared the settlement of New Netherlands “to be only a 
private undertaking of the West India Company of Amsterdam 

The twelfth of March, 1664, Charles the Second granted to his 
brother James, Duke of York, “all Mattawacks, now Long Island, 
all Hudson's river, and all the lands from the west side of Con 
necticut river to the eust side of the Delaware bay, together with 
the royalties and rights of government.” The duke sold that part 
of the grant which comprehends New Jersey, and the remainder, 
which comprehended the present state of New- York, was retamed 
by him, and so called in honor ofthe proprietor. The possession was 
guaranteed to him by the states-general, by the treaty of Breda, in 
1667. Previous to this, however, in 1664, the New Netherlands 
was taken by the English. In 1673, it was retaken by the Dutch, 
and in 1674, on the ninth of February, it agai fell inte the hands 
of the English, and so remained until the revolution. In 1683 the 
first colonial legislature was convened in New-York. In 1765, a 
congress of de putes from the colonial assemblies met at the same 


place toconsultabout grievances 1n 1770, the liberty pole, which had 





been set up by the citizens, was cut down by the soldiers, and anew 
one erected, secured withiren. About the same time the assembly 
gave greatoflence by voting fivethousand dollars forthe supply of the 
ku Ss troops quarts red in the colony On this occasion an address 
was published * To the betrayed inhabitants of the city of New- 
York,” signed * A Sounef Lib rty, which the ass¢ mbly pronoune- 
ed a“ false, seditious, and infamous libel Captain, afterwards 
General McDougall, was brought before the chief-justice as the 
publisher, refused to give bail, was committed to prison, and after- 
wards admitted to bail. He was ordered before the bar of the 
assembly at their next meeting, refused to ask pardon, was com 


mitted to prison for contempt, and there remained until the assem 
bly was prorogued, in I771. About the middle of December, 1773, 
seventeen chests of tea, which had been brought to the city from 
atea-ship lying at Sandy Hook, were seized by the citizens, and 
thrown into the river. In the year 1775, the assembly of the pro- 
vince met in New-York, and renounced all concern in the pro- 
ceedings of the congress that convened at Philadelphia the pre 
ceding year, declining choosing members tothe new one. At the 
same time they petitioned the king, in their own names, for a re 
dress of grievances; remonstrated in behalf of the people of Massa 
chusetts; and concluded by disavowing all ideas of independence 


This course gave great offence to the popular party, denominated | 
the suns of liberty, who called a meeting, March sixth, which 


eventuated in an appeal to force, in which the tories were put to 
flight by the sons of liberty, armed with hoop-poles ; and the scale 


from that moment turned in favor of the popular party, under , 


Captain Sears, or Aimy Sears, as he was familiarly called. On 
receipt of the news of the affair at Lexington, Sears, in conjune 


tion with captain, afterwards General Lamb, called a meeting, in 


which it was resolved that the custom-house should be closed. A 
committee of one hundred persons was appointed to preserve order 
in the city, andan association entered into to stand by the conti 


}nental congress. But the citizens were far from being united 


There was a strong party among the more wealthy, which only 
awaited an opportunity to thwart these measures. Captain Sears 
who had been ordered, by the convention appointed to direct the 
affairs of the colony, to remove the cannon from the batte ry, suc- 
ceeded in his object, though fired upon by the Asia, seventy-four 
which lay off in the river. The conduct of the citizens of New- 
York not being quite agreeable to the sons of liberty, Captain 
Sears advised General Washington to send a body of troops to se- 
cure the city; but the general could not spare them. General Lee 

howeve r, by the assistance of Governor Trumbull of Connecticut 
collected a body of twelve handred militia for the purpose Bemg 
detained at Stamford, he sent a part of these on under the com- 
mand of Captain Sears, and followed soon after The mhabitants 


were greatly alarmed at their arrival, the British naval command- 
ant having declared that he would fire the city uf any continental 
troops entered it. To this Lee answered, “ that if the man-of-war 
should set one house on fire in consequence of his coming, he would 
chain a hundred of their friends together by the neck, and make 
the house their funeral pile.” The seventeenth of March, the 


! British having evacuated Boston, Washington dispatched General 


Heath, with five regiments, and shortly afterwards followed, with 
nearly all his army, to Ne w-York. After the defeat of the Ame- || 
rieans on Long Island, and the masterly retreat of Washington i 
across the East river, he was obliged, by a series of operations on I 
the part of the enemy, to retreat across Haerlem river to the con- i 
This left the city at the mercy of the British, who ac- 


| 
tunent 


cordingly took forcible possession, which they retained until the 
twenty-fifth of November, 1783, when they finally evacuated it 
The day has ever since been commemorated by a military pro- 
cession and public rejoicings. The fourth of December following, 
Washington took leave of the officers of the army, at Francis's 
hotel. Calling for a glass of wine, he thus addressed them :— 
“ With a heart full of love and gratitude, I now take leave of you 
devoutly wishing that your latter days may be as prosperous and 
happy as your former have been glorious and honorable.” The 
ceremony was in the highest degree affecting, and few of the offi- 
cers could refrain from tears. In 1789, the first congress, under 
the new constitution, met at New-York, and Washington was 
sworn into the office of president of the United States, by Chan- 
cellor Livingston. From this pertod, the city, which, at the time 
of its surrender by the British, was estimated to contain littl more 
than twenty thousand people, has continued to advance in wealth 
and numbers, with a pace as steady as it has been rapid. Its history 
Is ac ontinuation of prospe rity only occas ionally arrested or disturb- 
ed by those inevitable evils which every where, at times, cross the 
path of life; and its future prospects, like its past history, furnish 
abundant reasons for its inhabitants to be thankful to Providence 





WILLIAMS'S REGISTER, 

This valuable work for the year 1832, is just published, greatly 
improved. It furnishes a mass of information, indispensable to 
nearly every business-man, on about two hundred different sub- 
jeets connected with this state, and the United States, and contains, 
in addition, a number of beautifully executed wood engravings, 
by Mason, Anderson, and others, 


THE FAMILY LIDRARY 
The thirtieth number of this universally popular work, pub- 
lished by the brothers Harper, consists of the “ Lives and Voy- 
ages of Early Navigators, with a [History of the Buccaniers,” with 
steel plates of Drake, Cavendish, and Dampier. It furnishes ac- 


counts of a most interesting nature of these celebrated men 





TRANSLATED POETRY. 


Tur original of this poem, according to the statement of the 
French gentleman to whom the translator is indebted for the copy 
he has made use of, was written at Paris some years ago, but the 
Vigilance of the police prevented its circulation. Whatever might 
have been the consequence of the circulation of the original in France 
at the time it Was written, the present publication of the transla- 
tion cannot be Suppose d to have any other obj ct or effect than to 
rive the reader some idea of a highly-spirited poem, which might 
otherwise be altogether lost tothe world, as itts uncertain whether 
a proper ume for the publication of the original will ever arrive, 

LE FILS DE L HOMME 
TRANSLATED PROM THE PRENCH BY JAMP® NAck 
March forward! march forward ! 
Ye children of France! 
The voice of your country 
Commands your advance 
March forward, exclaiming 
In tu tumoph and joy, 
Down! down with the Bourbons! 
And up with our Boy 


The boy of our worship, 
The son of the man 
Who marshaled our fathers 
In victory’s van! 
Th it son let us follow 
Acclaiming in jey 
Down! down with the Bourbons! 
And up with our Boy !’ 


How great was the glory 
Naples on wrought! 
Hlow great the dishonor 
The Bourbons have brought! 
The pride of our country 
Tis theirs to de stroy 
Then down with the Bourbons, 
And up with our Boy! 


The sun of our glory 

Nay Hon rave: 

hat sun for a moment 

Hlas setin his wrave 

But forth shall burst on us 
W hile shouting in joy, 

“ Down! down with the Bourbons 
And up with our Boy!” 





~ 


The hosts of the stranger 
Our tyrants shall aid, 
But we have before us 
The cor queror’s shade 
The power of his presence 
Shall thousands de stroy— 
The n down with the Bourbons! 
And up with our Boy! 


That boy is our brother— 
His father was proud 
To call us his children, 
As oft was avowed ; 
Then on with your brother, 
His foes to destroy— 
Down! down with the Bourbons 
And up with our Boy! 
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LETTERS FROM PARIS. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
NUMBER TWELVE, 
Place Louis XV.—Panoramic view of Paris—a Literary Club 
Dinner—the guests—the president—the exiled Poles, &e. 

I nave spent the day in a long stroll. The wind blew warm 
and delicious from the south this morning, and the temptation to 
abandon lessons and lectures was irresistible. Taking the Arc 
de U Etoile as my extreme point, I yielded to all the leisurely hin- 
drances of shop-windows, beggars, book-stalls, and views by 
the way. Among the specimen-cards in an engraver’s window 
{ was amused at finding, in the latest Parisian fashion, “ Hvs- 
sEIN-Pasna, Dey d’ Algiers.” 

These delightful Tuileries! We rambled through them, (I had 
met a friend and countryman, and enticed him into my idle plans 
for the day,) and amused ourselves with the never-failing beauty 
and grace of the French children for an hour. On the inner 
terrace we stopped to look at the beautiful hotel of Prince Po- 
lignac, facing the Tuileries, on the opposite bank. By the side 
of this exquisite little model of a palace stands the superb com- 
mencement of Napoleon’s ministerial hotel, breathing of his glo- 
rious conception in every line of its ruins. It is astonishing what 
a godlike impress that man left upon all he touched ! 





Every third or fourth child in the gardens was dressed in the 
full uniform of the National Guard—helmet, sword, epaulettes, and 
all. They are ludicrous little caricatures, of course, but it mocu- 
lates them with love of the corps, and it would be better if that 
were synonymous with a love of liberal principles. The Garde 
Nationale are supposed to be more than half * Carlists” at this 
moment. 

We passed out by the guarded gate of the Tuileries to the 
Place Louis XV. This square is a most beautiful spot, as a centre 
of unequalled views, and yet a piece of earth so foully polluted 
with human blood probably does not exist on the face of the globe 
It divides the Tuileries from the Champs Elysées, and ranges of 
course in the long broad avenue of two miles, stretching between 
the king’s palace and the Arc de ( Etoile. It is but a list of names 
to write down the particular objects to be seen in such a view, but 
it commands, at the extremities of its radii, the most princely edi 
fices, seen from hence with the most advantageous foregrounds of 
space and avenue, and softened by distance into the musty and 
unbroken surface of engraving. The king's palace ts on one hand, 
Napoleon’s Arch, at a distance of nearly two miles on the other, 
Prince Talleyrand’s regal dwelling behind, with the church ot 
Madelline seen through the Rue Royale, while before you, to the 
south, lies a picture of profuse splendor; the broad Seine, span 
ned by bridges that are the admiration of Europe, and crowded by 
specimens of architectural magnificence ; the chamber of depute 
and the Palais Bourben, (approached by the Pont Louis NVI 
with its gigantic statues and simple majesty of structure.) and, 
rising over all, the grand dome of the “ /nralides,” which Napo 
leon gilded, to divert the minds of his subjects from his lost battle 
and which Peter the Great admired more than all Paris besidk 
What a place for a man to stand, with but one bosom to feel and 
one tongue to express his wonder! 

And yet of what that should make a spot of earth sink to per- 
dition, has it not been the theatre?) Here was beheaded the un 
fortunate Louis X VI., his wife, Marie Antoinette, 
Philip duke of Orleans, and his sister Elizabeth ; 
guillotined the intrepid Charlotte Corday, the deputy Brissot, and 
twenty of his colleagues, and all the victims of the revolution of 
1793, to the amount of two thousand eight hundred! and her 
Robespierre and his cursed crew met at last with their insuflicient 
retribution; and, as if it were destined to be the very blood-spot 
of the earth, here the fireworks, (which were celebrating the mar- 
riage of the same Louis that was afterwards brought hither to the 
scaffold,) exploded, and killed fourteen hundred persons! It has 
been the scene, also, of several minor tragedies not worth me n-| 
tioning in such a connection. Were I a Bourbon, and as unpopu- 
lar as king Philip L. at this moment, the view of the Place Louis 
AV. from my palace windows would very much disturb the | 
beauty of the perspective. Without an eguivogue, L should look 
with a very ominous dissatisfaction on the “ Elysian fields” that | 
lie beyond 

We loitered slowly on to the Barrier Newilly, just outside of 
which, and right before the city gates, stands the Triumphal Arch. }| 
It has the stamp of Naupoleon—simple grandeur. The broad ave- |) 
nue from the Tuileries swells slowly up to it for two miles, and 
the view of Paris at its foot, even, is superb. We ascended to 
the unfinished roof, a hundred and thirty-five feet from the ground, | 
and saw the whole of the mighty capital of France at a coup, 
dail. Churches, palaces, gardens ; 
ings clear over the edge of the horizon, where the spires of the 
city in which you stand are scarcely visible for the distance. 


his Kinsman, 
and here were 


buildings heape d upon build- 


I dined a short time since, with the editors of the Rerue En-| 
cyclopediquve at their monthly reunion. This is a sort of club 
dinner, to which the eminent contributors of the review invite 
once a month all the strangers of distinction who happen to be 
in Paris. lowed my invitation probably to the circumstance of 
my living with Dr. Howe, who is considered the organ of Ameri- 
can principles here, and whose force of character has given him 
adegree of respect and prominence not often attained by foreign- 
ers. it was the most remarkable party, by far, that I had ever 


seen. There were nearly a hundred guests, twenty or thirty of | 
whom were distinguished Poles, lately arrived from Warsaw. | 
Generals Romarino and Langermann were placed beside the! 
president, and another general, whose name is as difficult to re- 
member as his face is to forget, and who is famous for hav-’| 
ing been the last on the field, sat next to the head seat. Near 
him were General Bernard and Dr. Bowring, with Sir Sidney 
Smith, covered with orders, from every quarter of the world, and 
the President of Colombia. After the usual courses of a French 
dinner, the president, Mons. Julien, a venerable man, with snow- | 
white hair, addressed the company. He expressed his pleasure | 
atthe meeting, with the usual courtesies of welcome, and in the 
fervent manner of the old school of French politeness; and then, 
pausing a little, and lowering his voice, with a ve ry touching ca- 
dence, he looked around to the Poles, and began to speak of their 
country. Every movement was instantly hushed about the 
table—the guests leaned forward, some of them half rising in 
their earnestness to hear; the old man’s voice trembled, and sunk 
lower; the Poles dropped their heads upon their bosoms, and the 
whole company were strongly affected. His manner suddenly 
changed at this moment, in a degree that would have seemed too 
if the strong excitement had not sustained him. He 
spoke indignantly of the Russian barbarity towards Poland— 
assured the exiles of the strong sympathy felt by the great mass 
of the French people in their cause, and expressed his confident 


dramatic, 


belief that the struggle was not yet done, and the time was near 
when, with France at her back, Poland would rise and be free. He 
closed, amidst tumultuous acclamation, and all the Poles near him 
kissed the old man, after the French manner, upon both his cheeks. 

This speech was followed by several others, much to the same 
effect. Dr. Bowring replied handsomely, in French, to some com- 
pliment paid to his efforts on the “question of reform,” in Eng- 
land Moreau, the 
Academic d' Industrie, said a few vi ry re volutionary things quite 
emphatically, rolling his fine visionary-looking eyes about as if 
he saw the ot and then 
rose a speaker, whom I shall never forget—he was a young Polish 


Cesar great schemist, and founder of the 


‘shadows cast before” coming events; 
noble, of about nineteen, whose extreme personal beauty and en- 
thusiastic expression of countenance had particularly” arrested 
the His person 
was slender and graceful—his eye and mouth full of be auty 
and fire, 


my attention in drawing-room, before dinner 
and his manner had a quiet native superiority, that 
would have distinguished him any where He had behaved 
very gallantly in the struggle, and some allusion had been made 
He rose modestly, and half 
unwillingly, and acknowledged the kind wishes for his country 
He then went on to speak of the 
misfortunes of Poland, and soon warmed into eloquence of the 


° 
to him in one of the addresses 


in language of great elegance. 


most vivid earnestness and power. I never was more moved by 
a speaker—he seemed perfectly unconscious of every thing but 
the recollections of his subject. His eyes swam with tears, and 
flashed with indignation alternate ly, and his refined spirited 
mouth assumed a play of varied expression, which, could it have 
been arrested, would have made a sculptor immortal. I ean hardly 
write extravagantly of him, for all present were as much excited 
as myself. One ceases to wonder at the desperate character of the 
attempt to redeem the liberty of a land when he sees such speci- 
mens of its people. LT have seen hundreds of Poles, of all classes, 
in Paris, and [have not yet met with a face of even common dul- 
ness among them, 

You have seen by the papers, ] presume, that a body of several 
thousand Poles fled from Warsaw, after the defeat, and teok re- 
northern forests of Prussia. They gave up their 
arms under an assurance from the king that they should have all 


fuge in the 


the rights of Prussian subjects. He found it politic afterwards 
to reeall his protection, and ordered them back to Poland. The y 
refused to go, and were surrounded by a detachment of his army, 


and the orders given to fire upon them. The soldiers refused, 


j, and the Poles, taking advantage of the sympathy of the army, 


broke through the ranks, and escaped to the forest, where, at the 
last news, they were armed with and 
defend themselves to the last. 


determined to 
The consequence of a return to 
The | 
Polish committee, American and French. with General Lafayette 
at their head, have appropriated a great part of their fi nds to 
the relief of this body, and our countryman, Dr. Howe, has un- 
dertaken the dangerous and difficult task of carrying it to them. 
He left Paris for Brussels, with letters from the Polish generals, 
and advices from Lafayette to all Polish committees upon his 
route, that they should put all their funds into his hands. He is 
a gallant fellow, and will sueceed if any one can; but he cer- 
tainly runs great hazard. i 


clubs, 


Poland would be, of course, an immediate exile to Siberia. 


God prosper him! 


AMERICAN NAVY 





Since the last war, the growth and improvement of our navy | 
has kept pace with our national prosperity We could now put 
to sea, ina few months, with a dozen ships of the line—the most 
spacious, efficient, best, and most beautiful construction that ever 
traversed the ocean. This is not merely an American conceit, 
but an admitted fact in Europe, where our models are studiously 
In the United States, a maximum and uniform calibre of 
cannon has been lately determined on and adopted 


copied 
Instead of 
the variety of length, form and calibre still used in other navies 
and almost equal tothe Great Michael with her “ bassils, mynards 
hagters, culverings, flings, falcons, double dogs, and pestile nt ser- 
penters,” our ships offer flush and uniform decks, sheers free from 
hills, hollows, and excrescences, and complete unbroken batteries. 





ORIGINAL COMMUSYICATION 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
THE KEEPER OF THE PRISON-SHIP JERSEY. 

** But he, the favorite, the flower, 
Most cherished since his natal hour, 
His mother’s image in his face, 
The infant love of ali his race, 
His martyred father’s dearest thought, 
My latest care, for whom I sought 
To hoard my life, that his migiit be 
Less wretched now, and one day free ; 
He, too, who yet had held untired 
A spirit natural of inspired— 
He, too, was struck, end day by day 
Was withered on the stalk away 

Amonest the number of perishing creatures immured in that 
vilest of prisons, the old ship Jersey, were two persons whose ap- 
pearance and manners excited a feeling of deep interest in the 
minds of all around them—both as it respected their present situ- 
ation and the fate which awaited them. They were brothers, 
bearing the name of ——. I shall call it Vernor. ‘The one, aman 
of about twenty-seven years, strong and vigorous in his frame, 
and possessing a mind buoyant with energy and enthusiasm. The 
other was still a youth of, at most, not more then nineteen, 
although tall and well-informed. His face was fair and beautiful 
while the rising of his features and the down upon his chin pro- 
claimed his approach to manhood. His disposition was full of 
gaiety and sweetness, and, like the lark, did he carol for several 
mornings after his imprisonment, protesting that the enemy should 
not rejoice in a conquest over his spirits. Yet, afterwards, when 
reclining upon the shoulder of his brother—their faces nearly meet- 
ing—with such fondness would he talk of their kind mother—then 
hastily dash the tear from the corner of his eye-lid, and smilingly 
chide the elder for his melancholy, who would reply with a look 
full of anxiety, 

“ Dear Frank, did the weight of misfortune fall on me alone, I 
could bear it with heroism—but you are not fitted for this abode— 
As for me, 
I have been long innured to fatigues and hardships. So early 
did I bid adieu to my home, that I left you yet a child, smiling in 
the lap of an indulgent mother. Oh, would to heaven that you 
were sull the same! Searce ly has that mother recovered from the 
shock occasioned by the death of our poor father, when, alas, she 


so tenderly reared, so little accustomed to privations 


is doomed to feel the pain of a second wial, which in us effects 
may prove but little less torturing 

“ The delights of home, and the tenderness of my mother are 
“they 
ion of misery and gloom—to give a cordial 
they sweeten 
appetite, and 


ever present to my memory,” replied Frank, with feeling 
serve to light up this reg 
warmth tothe cold and nauseous vapors around us ; 
my cup of bitterness—feed the cravings of my 
change the dying groans of my companions im captivity into 
scarcely audible murmurs, while sleep conveys me to the arms of 
the guardian of my infancy, and the sharer and soother of my 
early cares—I revel in all the luxuries of home—fold my brother to 
my heart, and weleome him to liberty and light! The social board 
is spread and laden for our comfort, and a mothe r's smile invites us 
to partake—when I awake to hunger and the depths of adungeon! 

A sigh from the oldest was the only reply to this lively deserip- 
tion of fantasies—and after closing their arms about each other, 
they sunk into silence. 

Day after day the morning broke and the evening closed upon 
their sufferings! Even merey was withheld from the wretched 
prisoners in their latest extremities ; and each rising sun saw heaps 
of human corpses, blackened by pestilence and famine, borne up 
to the deck of the Jersey, to be interred in one common shallow- 
scooped grave upon the heights of Brooklyn—their bones tow hiten 
there beneath a score of winter snows, unnoticed, unhonored ! 

Stull, each day the younger of the Vernors would sing his song, 
and try to deck his countenance with cheerfulness—but in vain! 
His attempts became less and less effectual; and the smile that 
was wont to irradiate his features, like an expiring light, cast only 
an uncertain gleam: astrain of melancholy mingled with his song 


till at last it ceased. 
} 


“The poor bird,” observed he, one morning, upon finding that 
his voice had failed him, “ although confined to his cage, may sing 
if well fed and cared for; but the imprisoned starveling, however 
sweet his note, can feel but little relish for song.’ 

Sad indeed were the inroads that cruelty and oppression had 
made on the spirits of the youth, while a death-like paleness had 
taken the place of the rosy bloom which he had brought to the 
prison, 

He. too, was fully sensible of the change, and witha forced smile 
would say to his brother, as he folded his coat about his wasted form, 
I fear there will be left but a 
scanty meal for the worms to revel on.” 

‘Alas, my dear Frank,” replied Vernor, “speak not of your 
death—the thought drives me to madness. Mother's life hangs 
She demands of you to sustain yourself under the 
’ my dear boy, 


“If hunger feeds so fast, George, 


upon yours. 
evil star that reigns over us—bear up yet awhile, 
with cheerfulness, and we may ere long possess the power and op- 
portunity of punishing our oppressors.” 

But poor Frank Verner—the load of oppression was even then 
too tightly strained upon him—a painful tear swelled in his eye, 
and he mentally cursed the fate inflicted upon him by the tyrant 
foe, as he ye lded his soul to hopelessness and despair. A few 
days after, his eyes became languid, and the hectic flush upon his 
cheek spoke the feverish pulse, which his anxious brother observ- 
ed with the deepest concern, and while he endeavored to support 
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his wasting form and drooping spirits | by tender and ‘consoling | He returned once more to his brother, and seating himself beside 


words, he perceived that little hope remained for the life of the’ 
youth unless he were immediately liberated from confinement, and 
his disease treated with skill and attention. 

Two days more elapsed of severe trial, when a fatal delirium 
seized his brain, and the soothings of his brother could only res- 


train him from violence. At length his frensy subsided, and , 


jlanguor and weakness ensued—cold chills, attended with sensa- 
tions of intense pain, and the clammy dews of death were upon 
his forehead. 

The night, with all its horrors, had closed around the wretched 
victims—had shrouded their prison in darkness, and all was silent, 
except now and then the groan of a dying man—or a half-sup- 
pressed murmur of suffering—or the sound of a solitary footstep 
in the apartment. Young Vernor had clasped his dying brother 


in his arms, and had bared his own warm bosom to pillow the | 


sufferer’s head. Thus afew moments’ slumber beguiled that por- 
tion of his last sad hour—and when he awoke he was quite ration- 
al, and perfectly sensible of his approaching dissolution. 

“Tam going, George,” he said, “ tell our dear——” 

Mother, he would have added, but the overpowering word swell- 
ed at his heart, and died away upon his quivering lips. 

“I know, my dearest Francis, all that you would have me say,” 
cried the agonized brother,” but do not bid me despair of your life 
—for, alas, we must not part so, my brother! Oh, should you 
die, what words of consolation could I convey to our poor mother 
—what tidings that would not kill her?” 

“ Say that | loved her—that I revered her with my latest recol- 
lection—and that we will assuredly meet in heaven, where vir- 
tue finds a rich reward, and where the wretched prisoner is free! 
Say, too, that even amid the pains and dread of death, I feel a con- 
solation in the thought that itis for my country I perish. We can- 
not all hope to live to enjoy the blessings that liberty will give— 
but we leave them as a sacred inheritance to the rising generation 
—may they guard with care that which we shall so dearly have 
purchased! And now, brother, a draught of cold water that I may 
die quietly.” 

Here he raised his exhausted head, and held forth his hand as 
if to receive it 

“ You shall have it,” replied the unhappy Vernor, as he arose, 
and laying his brother gently along the floor, he quickly ascended 
to the entrance of the prison, to ask water of the keeper. [It was 
some time before he received any reply to his repeated knocks and 
ealls. At length the keeper appeared, and harshly inquired the 
cause of the disturbance at so improper an hour, 

“ My brother is dying,” answe red Vernor; “in the name of 
heaven let me have some water that he may slake |: . 

* He must wait ull morning—it is not our custom to open to the 
prisoners after night fall—so go your ways and let us have no more 
noise,” was the surly reply. 

“ But, God of mercy! you surely will not refuse me the water? 
He will die before the morning!” 

“Then he will not need it long,” answered the keeper coldly, 


s Uurst 


as he turned away—and muttering that he would not break through | 


his rules to save a hundred of their lives, he left the agonized Ver- 
nor to grope his way back as well as he could. 

As he turned to descend, his attention was arrested by sounds 
of riotous mirth issuing from a distant part of the ship, which 
seemed to mock his sufferings, and convey a deuble stab to his 
grievously wounded heart. 

When he reached the spot where his brother lay, and had rais- 


ed him in his arms, he perceived that the youth’s reason was again | 


bewildered. 

“ Never mind the water, George,” he said, “the purest streams 
are before me; I shall soon overtake them ;” and he endeavored to 
moisten his parched lips with his tongue, which Vernor perceiv- 
ing by the sound, burst into tears. 

“Is this my mother ?” said the dying lad.“ Are these her tears 
that mingle with the cold dews on my forehead? Is that her warm 
breath that I feel upon my cheek? Oh, give me your hand, mother!” 
and snatching that of his brother he pressed it fondly to his lips. 
‘Go—get a light that | may behold her,” he added, and attempted 
torise. “If you love me, George, get me a light,” he repeated 
“that I may see your faces before I die.” 

The half-distracted Vernor could no longer resist his entreaties, 
and therefore laying him gently down, he made a second attempt 
to awaken a sense of feeling in the breast of the obdurate kre per, 
who demanded with a terrible oath, who it was that dared to disturb 
his repose. 

“My good fellow,” said Vernor, in a voice of entreaty and con- 
ciliation, “1 have come in search of a light. My brother is dying! 
—and it is a dreary thing to be near so dear an object and to be 
unable to look upon his features. He, too, asks it of youas a pre- 
cious gift.” 

“ Down—down, you foul rebel! I tell you it cannot be done.” 

* What—not at the re quest of a dying man?” 

“No. Let him die—a rebel deserves no better fate 
Say, go back to your berth, and give me no more trouble 

“A single inch of candle only, I pray you for heaven's sake !’ 
eried Vernor, subdued by affliction. 

“T tell you again that you cannot have alight! Begone!” and 


Away, I 


him, placed the cold and dying head upon his aching breast, and 
by fond caresses and words of the sweetest affection sought to 
soothe away the pangs of disappointment, and to soften the an- 
guish of the last sad moments »! the youth, which were now fast 
approaching. After a few struggles, a few agonizing sighs, he 
breathed the name of his mother and expired. 

“ Alas! and is it over? Be gracious, holy heaven, and receive 
to thyself that pure essence which but now breathed in this cold 
form—animated the kindest of hearts! Farewell, sweet flower! 
Thou hast been rudely torn asunder—a fell blight has destroyed 
thee in the bud! No friend will deck thy bier—no prayer will 
hallow thy grave!” 

Vernor laid the body down in an agony of grief, and breathing 
an oath of vengeance, fell upon the neck of his ill-starre | brother 
. . . . . . . 

The second day after the battle of York Town, (that memora- 
ble event which put a period to our long protracted war) late in 
the afternoon, a young volunteer of the American corps Was mov- 
ing along the ravine in front of the town, when his attention was 
attracted by the groans, as it were, of a dying creature. Upon 
searching around he perceived a soldier, wounded and expiring, 
lying in a hole, or rather a chasm in the ground, which had been 
broken up. The young man raised the head of the poor fellow, 
and placed it in an easier and more natural position, and se that 
he could distinguish the features of the face, which was distorted 
and livid from suffering and exposure. The volunteer gazed for 
a moment upon its lineaments, and then recoiled back with horror 
A bitter pang shot through his heart! He could not be mistaken 
—it was the keeper of the prison-ship Jersey! 

* Ah, God!” he cried, as he threw himself upon his knees on 
the earth, “ avert my hatred, aud let me now return good for evil! 
Already have I revenged thy death, my brother! fully avenged 
it! Yea, more than a hundred of the enemy have these hands 
slain to thy manes on the battle-field! Then pass in peace, belov- 
ed shade!” 

He arose, and once more approached the wretch, whose groans 
had become dreadfully audible. 
only heard and understood, but had alse felt the impressive lan- 


It would seem as if he had not 


guage pronounced by the agitated Vernor, for, amidst the agonies 
of death, his eyes rolled as if in search of the being he had injured 
“ What would you have me do for you, miserable man?” cried 
Vernor 
“ Pardon my offence, and give me a drink that T may not die a 


’ 


thousand deaths. Two whole days have I lain in this pit sorely 


wounded ; and in the posture you found m 
Many have passed by, but none 


and no creature was 
there to bring me aid or comfort 
pe reeived or heard me—and now, alas, it is too late 

Vernor, moved to pity by this appeal, attempted to raise him 
from the chasm, but found it impossible; he was too closely wedg- 
ed in, and his wounds were in a state of putrefaction, while the 
sufferings of his body could be exceeded only by his overladen 
conscience, Which feared to meet the death tt but too justly merited 

Vernor hastened to a spring, and taking water in a gourd, bore 
it back to the unhappy man that he mightdrink ere he died. When 
it met his lips, his eyes glared wildly upon Vernor, and pushing 
the water from him, he cred, 

* Alas, I cannot swallow u—God's pursnment 1s just! ” and 
in writhing and torture he soon after expired PJ 


FASHIONABLE FRIENDSHIP, 


Scene—Palmo’s Restaurateur—a half-dozen Italians, Span- 


» iards, and Frenchmen taking chocolate, and gibbering aloud—at 


one table sits a merchant, sipping his coffee most sonorously ; at 
another a German is smacking his lips over a goblet of Airschen- 
wasser; and a dandy trying to drink a glass of maraschino in 
the prettiest way possible, while ever and anon he casts his eye, 
with a self-satisfied air, into one of the numerous classes that 
surround the salon. The German is Baron Von Bumble, and the 
dandy is Vavasour Mulrick, Esq. son of the late Obed Mulrick 
This is 


ex-chandler, who died and left his son a cool plumb 


safely secured, while the interest allows the hopeful young gentle- 
man tokeep the finest rooms in the city-hotel, drive a guidqued wag- ! 


gon, and exhibit every day a clear pair of white kids on the pare 
at the regular hour of one. It is said that he was exceedingly 


amiable, promising, and sens. ble, until he unfortunately came in 


possession of his money, when his brain was completely turned, 


and he became lost in the highway to Dandyland. The German 


rose, and bade “ @ufte nacht.’ After he had gone, Mulrick turned 


his eye lazily around, and his lip slightly curled as he saw that/|| 


no addressable person was present, so dividing his attention be- 


tween the reflection of his diamonds in the opposite mirror, anc 


a lazy criticism on the whiteness of the marble pillars, he ap-| 
| peared as if awaiting some person with whom he had made an | 


appointment. 

Soon after the door opened, and a young man, with an amiabl 
face, made still more expressive by a pair of large deep-blue eyes, 
entered. He was dressed with all the mode and taste of Mulrick 
without that je ne sais quoi of puppyism, which leaked out in all 


‘the said gentleman's actions. There was a melancholy cast upon 


his features, which seemed as if moulded to a continual smile 


the cruel keeper hastened from the iron-grated partition that separ- || This was Robert Unwin 
! 


ated him from his wretched prisoner. 

“Heaven grant me patience!” cried Vernor, as he descended 
the steps to the prison, his brain burning with revenge, and his| 
heart surcharged with the most painful feelings. 


Muirick—Well, Bob, you are punctual to vulgarity. But 
what's the matter with you! Has Mary proved cruel? Have 
the cues and balls been running counter? Is Pelham spavined? 


'' Have you been caricatured? Tell me, my dear fellow; you are 


a friend, and if I have a morsel of consolation in my disposition, 
I will banish every sorrow you can conjure up. 

Unwin.—Then you do feel a friendship for me, Mulrick ? You 
will stand by me—” 

Mulrick.—Steadfast, steadfast, Unwin ; no change shall move 
me, and we will die the same good friends we gave always lived. 
Use me as you weld yourself. My time, br@ath, purse, horses, 
all as if they were your own 

Uniin.—I have something to make me unhappy ; though still 
[have not one half the reason to complain that many poor fel- 
lows have, and I will not be down-hearted. You must sleep with 
me to-night, Mulrick, | have something to tell you. As we go 
down along we will leave word at the hotel, that you will not be 
at home ; and you must make yourself as comfortable as possible. 
It’s a great misfortune to be pennyless, Mulrick. Supposing | 
have — 

Mulrick—QOh, a truce to these suppositions; aman of your 
blood and money should never be chop-fallen ; besides, you know, 
Unwin, a pennyless man (excuse the pun) is always sans sous-ci. 

Uniwin.—Semper lactus, Vavasour; | hope it will always last 
What's the news ? 

Mulrick.—Peter Muddleigh’s new stanhope is smashed to 
The Lincoxs are affronted 
at not receiving invitations to the Almacks — H—— 
has refused Nick L That puppy Glebitz, the Londoner 
has accused Tom Curricle of cheating at cards, and has refused 
Paul Villy has joined the church, out of pure sor- 
There is a misunder 


splinters by a Broadway omnibus 





a challenge 
row for the marriage of Lily Primrose. 
standing between Mrs. X—— and her mother, about settlements ; 
and Bill Grundy is engaged to Miss F—. Kate V——, the 
parrenue, has cut Gus Sipthorp, the other parrenwe, dead, dead, 
dead. They say JI— H— and his wife quarrel; and that- 

Unwin—Take breath, Vavasour, your words go upon a rail 
way; L rather think that Palmo has spiritualized his maraschine, 
for | never saw you so free and easy 

Vulrick.—Happiness opens the mouth, as the sun does an 
oyster. Lam happy, perfectly happy. No debts, no losses, lucky 
at fare, and out of love. By the way, how is Mary, your litt 
equ en! 

t ’ — Tush 

Ve ‘— Why, Unwin, you must have been born at Delphos 


for I never heard such piti-ian responses. You have been to sec 
Chabert, perhaps, and are initiated into the secrets of Pandeme 
nium? By the way, did you hear that Chabert and Mademoiselle 


Pp erpine had had a lie ns 


} and that Pluto, in rage, had in 


and that 


Chabert, having found no species of Siberian cabbage to nullify 


vented a new species of ulphur to try mens souls ;” 
this new fire, had sent for a recipe from Georgia; and that Mr 
Van P—— is to frank the ietter? Do you know that Boston is 
in tears at the absence of Mrs. ——, and a memorial is “ being 
made” to pray for her return? —— is desperate ; —— has grown 
savage; and —— threatens to blow senate, congress and cabinet 
sky high, unless they cease session, and send home their queen 
Why dowt you laugh, Bob? 


down in the mouth as the roots of my tongew 


To use a borrowed joke, you are as 
Sull mum? Do 
There is something 
Which depresses you, and still you will not tell your bosom friend 
i in.— You shall know all soon: too soon perhaps, Mulrick 
It is a great, indeed my greatest consolation, to know that I have 
one person to cling to, happen what may 
After this conversation the y vathered the ample folds of their 


you think me unworthy your confidence 
iW 


cloaks about them, and were soon walking toward Beekman- 
street, where Unwin resided. On their way they encountered 
Jack Hiddlewell, in his purple riding-coat and gilt spurs. He bowed 
distantly to Unwin, but greeted Mulrick with all the cordiality of 
a ten-year friend; after a few civilities, « litte seandal, and a few 
compliments, he passed on 
Vulrick —How's this? 
were intimate friends? 
Unirin. —So we were. He is also a distant connexion of mine 
When the piers go, the bridge must drop. Jack Hiddlewell has 
a very fashionable reason for declining my acquaintance 
Mulrick.—W hat, an affair of gallantry ! 
Unirin.—No, a better one, which you shall know anon 
Mulrick.—T his is truly mysterious ; it is only the second time 
that I ever met the gentleman, and he greets me with all the fami- 


I thought you and Jack Hiddleweli 


harity of an old friend 

After dropping in at the city-hotel, and fortifying themselves 
with a sip of Willard’s extra-extra peach-brandy punch, they set 
sail again for Beekman-street 

An half hour found them in the chamber of Unwin, each in a 
dressing-gown and cloth slippers. A dos amygos was wasting 
| itself in precious perfume from each mouth, and the latter end of 
1 wax candle was lighting the room, as a small genius does the 
world 

Mulrick began to hum Sprague’s address to his cigar, when 
his cadenza volante was broken by a deep sigh from Unwin 

Vuirick.—Come, Bob; tell me what has happened?” 

Unwin.—Well, Vavasour, J will tell you all. You know my 
father, the well-respected John Unwin, left me at his death a clear 
three thousand per annum; better than this, he left me a good 
I have lived always re 
|spectably, and have never in my life passed an hour in self-re- 
proof; you have always given me credit for an amiable disposi- 
tion; I believe, nay I hope, 1 may assert without vanity that I 
j have it I made many friends, and have those around me who, 
1 believe, esteem me more for myself than my money, or even 


name, and gave me a good education 
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Neen " ' a 
what little talent I may possess. They have all professed the || The trial is one of mental strength, and the weaker individual THE DRAMA. 
Strongest regard for me; and among them all, there is not one I must but too frequently be borne down and crushed, like a victim 
whom I can turn wit atte and better satisfaction than || beneath the wheels of the juggernaut. But many wronged per- 
net + ith Detter trust end better entietaetio pace . Juggerm . y pt DRAMATIC IMPROBABILITIES. 
yourself. You have a good heart, a clear head, an even temper, | sons are strangers to this fact; are foreigners, perhaps, totally | : ? 
and (forgive me) a spice of vanity ‘| unacquainted with the usages of our country ; or are poor, and I HapPENED some time ago to attend a theatrical representation, 


by a company of itinerant performers, who had been quite impor- 
tunate in their demands on the patronage of the public. The play 
advertised in the bills being Richard the Third, the gentleman 
who personated the Duke of Gloster delivered his opening speech, 


“Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by the sen of’ New- York. 


Mulrick—Wel, Bob, conclude the exordium, and I'll forgive | Consequently being unable to pay for assistance, so indispensably 
your charge of v&nity. Tell me, now, the primum mobile of the | Tequisite, are compelled to submit in silence. 
matter in hand? I have seen examples in this way of the most distressing na- 

Unwin.—T hose fifty thousand dollars, the groundwork of my | ‘ure I have had my feelings harrowed, without being able to furnish 
a remedy, ov even to offer aid, for they came to my notice generally || 
after the evil was perpetrated. I did on one occasion apply to the 
counsellor, who had been most instrumental in one of these cruel 
triumphs of law over justice. He told me, superciliously, that 
the people had their remedy ; that is, they could institute a coun- 
ter suit, or seek redress at a higher tribunal. The courts were 
free to all. Alas! the individual in whose behalf I had made this | 
futile exertion, was poor and unfortunate. To gain redress, funds | 
were requisite. It would be a heavy tax on his ime, which was 
perseveringly devoted to the support of a large family of children, 


sinecure, the bower anchor of many of my Visionary plans, the 
hard-earned money of my deceased father, are gone, scot and lot 
One-half was invested in Windsor funds, ten thousand in a cargo 
to Palermo, ten more vested in the hands of Cheekplate & Co., 
London, and five was the cost of that little mansion inthe Bowery, | 
which I have given rent-free to my old schoolmate and friend 
of hard fortune, John Livy. The Windsor funds have gone 
to the deuce; the Ariel sunk in the straits of Messina; John 
Livy has been burned out; and a lawsuit, held against me by 
Checkplate g Co., was last night, by some cursed conniving of 
the British litigants, decided against me. If out of all the pelf I and the effort might eventually prove a failure. I, too, was poor 
held so sure I save one thousand hard dollars, Lam a richer man | 4 young. I could not presume to cope with the matured know- 
than I hope to be. Iam young, but pennyless. Mary Hauton, | 'edge and genius of his antagonist. The poor old white-headed 
hearing of my losses, sent me to-day a dismissal, with her fa- | "8 asked me, with tears in his eyes, if there was no hope. 1 
ther’s sanction. I have sold all my jewels and equipage to satisfy | Cannot define the pain and humiliation with which I told him there 
the demands of my landlady, laundress, and tailor. [am desti- | WS none. He was perfectly overcome. I thought his old heart 
tute, and almost friendless. Now is the time, dear Vavasour, to) Would break. It is at such moments that my wishes for great 
show your generosity. I ask not your money, I mean to earn my |, eminence in my profession are most vivid. Fame in the abstract 
living. I only ask that regard which I value so much, and which | 0° the acquisition of wealth, are, it is true, inducements, but of a 
shall cheer me while using my hands in that unusual oecupation, |) More remot kind. It is the sight of tears flow ing for wrongs un- 
gaining a livelihood, You may be sorry for my poverty, but you | ' dressed; an aged head bent down in anguish by oppression ; a 


shall respect my pride. You know now the reason of my me- | child robbed of its right, in the face of the day, through a quibble; novelties. . : hal ; 
lancholy and why Jack Hiddlewell cut me The other night, in a spirit-stirring opera, one young man was 


Mulrick—Well, Unwin, Lam really sorry for you stabbed to the heart, in the early part of the evening, under ag- 
for you from the bottom of my heart Tam ina ore at deal of an gravated circumstance by hile pe forming his duty. As I was 
’ pitying his sad calamity, and entering (as my custom is) into 

several apposite and sentimental reflections on the subject, I was 
jrather puzzled by the sight of the dead man in a new uniform, 
marching in high spirits atthe head of the enemy’s army! ‘Why, 
the cunning rascal!” thought I to myself; “he only feigned to 
and has deserted for a commission! That is the way of 


A voice from the audience interrupted him, pointing out the error. 
The duke came forward, with a low bow, and explained. He 
was ‘“ perfectly aware,” he said, “that, by Shakspeare, the line 
was written 

‘**Made glorious summer by the son of York,’ 
but,” he added, “ when he played it here, he always said New- 
York, to compliment the country.” 

His odd ideas of civility occasioned a general smile, which the 
deformed usurper took in very ill part; but I could not help think- 
ing he was not more ludicrous than many of his brethren further 
advanced in the profession. The incident insensibly led my mind 
on to a recollection of the innumerable lite inconsistencies and 
impossibilities which I have seen pass on the stage, without ex- 
citing any attention in the audience, who have, from long habit, 
| suppose, become familiarized with their occurrence, and thus 
completely overlook their folly. This strikes me more forcibly 
from the circumstance that I am not a frequenter of the theatres, 
‘and look upon the violations of common sense, (as well as of de- 
ceney, Which I have oceasionally remarked there,) as complete 


the fame of a pure woman blighted:—these (and they are what 
Ido feel | We are often compelled to endure) are What make me burn for 
knowledge and eloquence. L would risk my life sometimes for 
the high gratification of standing forth in such a cause, and hurl- 
ing the bolt at the haughty heads of men, whom nature has made 
bad, and accident powerful. But these are the dreams of the young 
dreams, alas! too soon chilled and dispersed by ume. But for me, 
EL question whether there is, in all the multiplicity of human feel 
ings, one more difficult to endure in calm silence than that with die, 


guish, I assure you. [ would do anything in the world to assist 
you, but my income ts limited to ten thousand a year, and I find 
it very, very difficult to make both ends meet. You may use my 
name, Mr. Unwin, and I will not see you suffer; (throwing off 
his slippers and drawing on his boots ;) indeed Iwon't. LThave 
a great, very great sympathy (faking off the dressing-gown) for 
fellow-mortals in distress. I gave a starving schoolmate a dollar 
the other day, and a ten dollar bull to a country relation ; (pulting 
on his cloak i) I do think | have a good soul, sans doute; we shall 
meet, now and then, and | will always bow to you, I will 





which a young and lively mind yields to an inexorable necessity | the world.” 

of witnessing a direct act of oppression, which cannot be re- I cannot say IT pitied him in the least when he received the con- 

dressed jut as we grow old and wise, (for wisdom seems to! tents of at least a dozen muskets in his bosom, besides more 

consist in caring for no one but ourselves,) we learn to shake our , Wounds than Cesar, from the daggers of the enemy ; for I thought 

UVawin—Whatdocs this mean? Won't you stay all night? heads, shrug our shoulders, and say, “ It is the way of the world.” | it no more than his treachery merited ; but, I must say that l was 
Muirick.—Oh no, I only meant to sit an hour or 40. 5 monet | A lawye rmay some times fling a coloring over aun incide nt to- | greatly astonished in the ne xt soene to behold my friend officiating 

meet Tom Curricle at a rub of billiards, precisely atten; can your tally foreign from the truth. 1 once saw this forcibly illustrated. | at a banquet, and very effectually, too, considering he had been 


ain ddih denen’ 1 happened to be reading the calendar in court, when I ob-|, twice murdered in the last hour. He was killed again towards 
Univin.—I have no servant. J will call you one serve dthe title of a suit in which was the name of a particular the end of the piece ; but I saw his face afierwards through a hole 
Muirick—Oh no, no; I will walk, thank you; it is only to friend of mine as defendant in a case of trespass. [remained to |) In one of the columns, giving a brother actor the cue. I think they 
Warren-street. Good night, Mr. Unwin. I should be happy to hear the trial. It was very brief, and there was but litte of a | called him Durey, a clever little fellow, highly appreciated as a 


see you sometimes, chez mut. ‘There's a shilling for your cigars. we - ; : iH prompeer. : , ; ; 
ie atte. || ‘The counsel for the plaintiff was a learned and an eloquent I do not know any thing more amusing than to see a regular 
Unwin stood aghast as the door closed behind the retreating |" skilled in all the chicanery of the law from his earliest stage hero or heroine, read or write a letter. When they open one, 
Senet Wish She tock up the proffered shilling, and tossed youth. He was of an advanced age, and a deportment which, purporting to contain a long story, they peruse the whole three 
it into the fire; and, contemptuously exclaiming, “I'm ruined,” discovered a disposition temperate and benevolent. i think be tore |) Pages - half a glance, gaining by intuition a knowledge of all the 
as |, he commenced speaking, the jury had received a prejudice against, details before any other human being could get further than “ dear 


defence. 


went to bed with the heart-ache. eae : ‘ 
8 i 1 fV Mulrick, E | the other party. He opened the case. His client, he said, was a fe- | sir.” Nothing can exceed their rapidity in reading it, except their 
» are . riage ¢ vasour rick, Esq. | Ais . : ‘ er j suc i j 
Mar an / a om -_ Martin Fa sh ie i ne > *S4- | male, alone in the world, an unprotected, friendless woman. She |) despatch in answering it. Such people would be invaluable in a 
to Mary, only daughter of Martin Hauton, Esq. V.U-¥- | had been induced to occupy a house as tenant in common with a | counting-house. 


: | gentleman and his family, whose cruel conduct had gjven rise to!) Besides these useful faculties, stage-players possess numerous 

SKETCHES BY A BRIEFLESS LAWYER. jthe present action. The defendant was a monster. He had been! others, which seem the peculiar gifts of fortune. They can hear 
—_ | guilty of the most dreadful crue Ity towards her in many respects, | footsteps, for instance, long before they approach; and that, too, 

UNCERTAINTY OF THE LAW. and had at last attacked her in a fury, placed her in danger of her| by cataracts and in tempests; and I have known a sharp-eyed fel- 


It is a truth, with which my professional experience very soon | life, and rendered it indispensable for her to apply to a tribunal of | low make no ceremony of seeing through a wall, with a distinct- 
made me acquainted, that a modest man in the clash and jostle of | her country for protection and redress. All this was very strange |, 2€8s that cannot be too highly commended. There is one gentle- 
life is very likely to be trampled on. IT have had occasion to re-}/to me. What! my little friend, Tom Regent, a monster ? I knew || man who, in this particular, really deserves well of the audience. 
gret this in a thousand instances. The very members of the pro- | him for one of the best fellows in existence. A witness was| He was the other evening enjoying himself in the idea that his 
fession seem so well convinced of it, that when they enter their| called. It was the servant of the plainuff; a low, insolent, in-! uncle was in a foreign country, when he suddenly started up, look- 
offices they are at once me tamorphosed. They get infected with || temperate creature, who swore to any thing. The counsel em-|! ng ata closed door, clasping his hands together, and exclaiming, 
the consciousness of power ; they are supported by the “ great |! ployed by the defendant was a giddy, ignorant, conceited, young | “ Gracious heavens, my uncle!” after which the door opened, and 
image of authority.””. That natural ingenuousness and courteous | man, who knew nothing of his profession. He had no witness. | his uncle made his appearance. The person who sustained the 
feeling, so graceful in the domestic circle, are laid aside, and when | He made a long speech about nothing, and the jury found he avy same part on a subsequent occasion, however, rather outdid him. 
you enter a lawyer's office or a court of justice, you are breathing | damages against him. I was thunderstruck, and went to see my When he clasped his hands together, and cried, “Gracious 
the atmosphere of suspicion and insult. Beware what you say, | friend immediately. He still resided in the same house with the, heavens, my uncle!” he looked steadily to the right side of the 
for your words are watched : plaintiff, and when I rang at the door it was opened by a woman) room, while his uncle was coming on from the left. By this means 
about six feet in height. Thad no sooner mentioned the name! he had an opportunity of giving a second start, much more natu- 
of my friend than she burst into such a torrent of abuse against) ral than the first, and thereby got a round of applause. 

The most ordinary and insignificant trifle, which every body | both him and me, that T began to be in terror for my bones. | The characters on the stage are different, in a great many 
who knows any thing of the affair, or of you, can see meant) “ You are a beggar,” she exclaimed, flourishing her brawny || other respects, from those every-day people whom we meet with 
nothing, and might have occurred in the same way to themselves, | arm in the air, and keeping me at a most respectful distance, “ you |! in real life. A gentleman in the outer world, when he is really 
is tortured out of shape, and made to teem with the most exag- | are a disreputable beggar; a mean, poor, filthy wretch, or you would | intent on glory, and resolved to contribute all in his power to- 
gerated and enormous conclusions; so that a court, which pro- | never call on such a vagabond. JU let you know wholam. J wards gaining a battle, generally falls to work forthwith, and 
fesses to be the place of all other places where the essence of truth |) «m the mistress of this house. JU crush the wretches. Oh! the! stands his chance with the rest of being knocked on the bead, run 





“Set in a note-hbook, learn’d, and conn'd by rote, 
To cast into your teeth.” 


is to be extracted, is sometimes the scene of the strangest mis- | Villains.” through the body, or shotdown. Theatrical warriors are not al- 
takes; where characters appear in the most false lights; where || So saying she slammed the door in my face, and I heard her! ways in such a hurry. It has often strack me, that Richard the 
impudence and malice wear with impunity the mask of virtue, | vorwe, as she mounted the stairs, shrieking, “ 7 show the, Third was rather getting out of the scrape, in the last scene of that 
and the trembling of innocence is mistaken for the agitation of | wretches law.” | play, when he leaves the noise of the battle at a distance, and 
guilt. Itis here where the members of our profession are mos Dear reader, this was the identical defenceless, friendless fe-; comes in alone, notwithstanding his bragging that there must be 


. | 2 
powerfully tempted to violate every moral duty. Their keen sa | male, a romantic description of whose distress and weakness had; six Richmonds in the field, five of whom he has just slain. But 
gacity, springing from experience ; their knowledge of every turn || 'n the morning in court nearly drawn tears from my eyes. I found) in this he merely follows the fashion of his companions, as I have 
and winding of the law; their presence of mind and prac tised |} my friend, who told me she had conducted herself in the same | several times remarked a prodigiously valorous hero, on the eve 
cunning, with which they can at a glance comprehend all the |) way through the whole affair, only that she took care to conceal, of an engagement, shouting out “ victory or death!” so fiercely, 
advantages of which the nature of their case will admit, all give |, ‘he violence of her disposition whenever a witness was present,| that I thought the enemy had better keep an eye on their own 

m an immense influence over their opposing party, so that un- | und thus deprived him of defence. affairs ; but, instead of following his soldiers into the midst o 
the fl th Pt g party that | and thus d 1b f def but tead of fol gt ld to th ist of 

s the latter come to the conflict equally supported by profes jwoucht for some ime fT shoulc e good care not to meddic e confiict, according to their expectabion as Wwe as mine, he 
less the lat to th flict equally supported by prof I thought for some t I should take good t to meddle | th flict ling to th pectat ll ne, b 
sional ability, their innocence would be no defence whatever. || with any “ unfortunate, defenceless, unprotected women.” would stay behind and sing a song, sometimes with an encore 
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leaving his army to get along by themselves. It is astonishing, 
too, what respect a general often receives in the very fury and 
clash of # fight. You shall hear atone moment all the horrid din 
of war; but, on the next, when the general begins to speak, the 
drummers and trumpeters on both sides drop their instruments ; 
the parties remain silent; the dying cease to groan, tll the speech 
is spoken, after which the awful confusion is renewed more dread- 
fully than ever. This example in good breeding is very properly 
adopted by the elements; as you may observe the sky always 
thunders in the right place, and stops until the hero before the 
audience has finished delivering his opinions upon any subject 
I must confess here, however, that notwithstanding the usual 
praise the wind gets for swiftness, I have known it to be a litle 
after its time; as, for example, a short period since, as a lady in 
an old castle was sitting up very late for her lover, she broke in 
upon a dead silence with the exclamation, “ Bless my soul, how 
the wind blows!” or something more elegantly expressed, but to 
the same effect, whereupon the wind, as if it had forgotten its 
part before, and intended then to make up in energy for its want 
of punctuality, commenced blowing such a sudden and boisterous 
blast, accompanied by the washing of rain, as drew from the 
house several manifestations of delight. 

There is a young gentleman in one of the theatres often set to 
personate robbers, who, I think, deserves the thanks of the human 
race, for having greatly improved upon and mollified the manners 
of that wicked profession. They used to be extremely rough and 
brutal in their address; but, in his hands, they have a mildness of 
demeanor, and a general grace, very interesting. It never fails 
to soften me with an agreeable surprise when he comes on as that 
one of the murderers in Macbeth, who tells the tyrant, 


“Tam one, my liexe, 
Whow the vile blows and buffets of the world 
e Have so incensed, that Lam reckless what 


1 do, to spite the world.” 

While delivering this amiable confession, he is so careful to 
turn his toes out, and step like a gentleman, that you cannot help 
thinking the poor cut-throat was brought up in good society, and 
could dance very prettily, if he only had a mind. The same ori- 
ginal taste which metamorphoses his assassins into such decent 
fellows, makes him play servants like heroes. [ am certain if my 
footman should enter to announce company with such a majesty 
of stride, or hand me a letter, or a cup of coffee, with such an ele- 
gant flourish, I should set him down for some great nobleman in 
disguise, and if I had a daughter, she should be looked to. 

There is one point for which the subordinate members of our 
dramatic companies in this city have never been sufficiently appre- 
ciated. I mean the wonderful success with which they have dis- 
ciplined themselves in the practice of the stoical philosophy. We 
have numerous anecdotes of ancient worthies, who met the most 
ippalling reverses of fortune with composure , but my opinion is, 
that our supernumeraries could, as the saying is, beat them and 
give them ten. With what a noble tranqui'lity they pass througha 
revolution, or an earthquake; and how some of the ladies hold 
up their dress from the dust, while flying from the eruption of 
Mownt Vesuvius. The assassination of a man, the falling of a 
castle, or even the rising of a ghost or two, has no more effect on 
their even nerves than if they were so many statues. So care- 
less, indeed, are they of those influences which affect other men, 
that when the French army, in a late spectacle, were climbing 
Mount St. Bernard, where, if there is any truth in appearances, 
the thermometer must have been ten degrees below zero, the guide 
after having stamped his feet and breathed on his finger ends, sat 
down on a piece of ice, and took off his hat while he ate his din- 
ner. But this is nothing to the boldness of a thief, w ho crept one 
night into the house of a rich burcher; and, when onee fairly in, 
instead of taking what he came for, stopped to make a speech, in 
which he regretted exceedingly that he had not been able to hit 
upon some better expedient for raising the wind, in atone of voice 
loud enough to have awakened even a New-York watchman 

I have several other observations to make on this subject, which, 
as I do not write long articles, I shall postpone for some future 
communication. I mean to attend the theatre occasionally here- 
after, and let the public know what is going on. In this L ac 
knowledge two objects, being at once desirous of amusing the 
reader, and purifying theatricals from certain blemishes which 
have long remained in them winoticed. Tam sorry to observe 
there are some things as offensive to delicacy as contrary to rea- 
son; when I next witness any of these I promise the public to 
note them down, for special re probation Sepiey 





THE NEW-YORK STAGE, ETC. 

Park. —As divers inquiries have been made of us touching the 
forthcoming opera announced at the Park theatre, we have taken 
the trouble to procure information on the subject from the gentle 
man who is adapting the music, through whose politeness we 
have been favored with an inspection of the full score, and ac- 
qainted with the mtended arrangements of the musical depart 
ment. The following is a short account of the piece ; 

Monsieur Seribe, whose prolific pen has produced more dramas 
than that of any other man of the present day, which has well en 
titled him to the name he bears, wrote the opera called “ Le 
Dame Blanche, opera ¢ mique, cn trois actes, mis en musique par 
1. Boieldieu, Chevalier de Uordre royal dela Legion d’ Honneur, 
Membre de Institute. premier Compositeur de la chamber de 
son Altesse Royale Madame Duchesse de Berry,’ and heaven 
knows whatelse. Monsieur Scribe has taken the idea of a lady 
in white, from Sir Walter Scott's white lady, and has made a 


decent drama, which Boieldieu has immortalized by setting to 
very delightful music. The French are exceedingly partial to Sur 
Walter Scott, and Les Ecossats ; out of compliment to one or the 
other, we presume, they have made Weber's Der Frretschul> a 
Scotch piece, and turned the most legitimate of all German devils 
Zamiel, into a breekless Highland bogie, and called him Robin 
des Bois! 

The White Lady, and the Castle of Avenel, are retained in 
the opera, but having so far complimented Su Walter, he pro- 
ceeds to lay the scene in Scotland, in the year 1759, and he has 
thereon worked up a drama, which Howard Payne has closely 
translated for Covent Garden theatre 

Scribe’s drama has been adhered to in the forthcoming opera 
as far as Boieldieu’s music is concerned; the situations and the 
sentiments are the same, and eve ry care has been taken to ren- 
der the music justice; but, in addition, as in Cinderella, much has 
The spirit of Avenel appears, and the works 
1 


been introduced 
of Auber, Rossini, and Weber furnish the music for fairies 
those deficiencies which the idiom of the languages, and the dif 
ferent taste of the audiences, render unavoidable, are supplied in 





the same wWay—it remains to be seen how successfully, and for 
that of course we reserve ourselves. Suffice it to say, that all the 
chief morceau of Boreldeau are retained; the three finales to the 
three several acts are translated without a note being changed, or 
the meaning of a word altered; and the celebrated auction scene 

nding to 





is rendered exactly note for note, and word for word, ace« 
the French score. ‘The piece ts under the direction of Mr. Barry 
and Mr. Evers is employed in the scenic department. The band 
will be increased, and a harpist, Mr. Trust, has been engaged 
in short, if the piece is produced with the eare and attention for 
which the reputation of those under whose care it makes its ap 
pearance, ought to be a sufficient guarantee, the public may rea- 
sonably expect a rich musical treat. The chorus at the Park ts 
stronger and better ai the present moment than it ever has been 
previously ; the band is admirable; and when we add that Mrs 
Austin is the prima denna, Jones the fem and that Mrs 
Sharpe, Messrs. Placide, Thorne and Richings have all promi 
nent parts, we must consider the programme as very Inviting 
indeed, the introduction of such a classical composition to our 
a 


: 
te 


boards is an event of importance to amateurs, and forms a 
ture, even in this age of musical improvement 

Among the attractions produced at this theatre, during Mr 
Maywood's engagement, is the tragic drama of Hernani, adapted 
from the French by Kenney. [twas received with decided marks 
of approbation and is the same prlece which, several years ave 
created such a lively sensation in Paris. That city was deluged 
with Hernani shawls, Hernani hats, &e. Mr. Maywood’s abl 
personation of the principal part, Don Leon, sealed its popularity 
with the audience 

Mr. Forrest closed his very successful engagement on Wednes 


day evening 


Amenicas.— Every body praises Miss Vineent and Mr. Blan 
chard. The former has succeeded surprisingly. She is young 
gay, pretty, and graceful, full of life, and evidently gifted with 
that natural intelligence and power which study may improve 
but can never bestow. Her debut before a New-York audience 
is said to have been -her twelfth appearance on any stage, and as 
such must be considered an unusual pledge of future excellence 
With her materiel she requires care not yet to attempt too much 
Her action discovers (the usual fault of inexpertence) an ocea- 
sional exuberance, Which her good sense will, doubtless, soon see 
the nece ssity of subduing. Good acting consists comparatively 
but litde in gestures; those which are undertaken certainly can- 
not be too graceful and appropriate; but the genius of the per 
former may better display itself in the face and reading. "The 
most impressive and affecting pots we have seen executed on 
the stage were done almost without the motion of a limb. Asa 
vocalist, also, nature has been liberal to her: but there is a fault 
in the management of her voice, Which may be easily corrected 
with proper instruction ; atleast the attempt should be made We 
advance these observations in the most friendly spirit, as we have 
rarely been so favorably impressed with the early efforts of any 
performer. Mr. Blanchard is increasing the number of his friends 
The affairs of this house altogethe r wear & promising aspect 

RicumMonp-uit — This seems to be a season fertile in charm 
ing young actresses. Among these Miss Mary Duff will not be 
overlooked, by those on whom a most promising person and a 


pleasing style of playing can make any impression 
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New novel —The author of the “ Dutchman's Fireside” hus 
snother novel in the press. The scene is laid: 
and subsequently in Kentucky The almost unprecedented favor 
with which the last has been received in Great Britain end Franee 
as well as in this country, will undoubtedly ensure to the present 
work an immediate sale. Every one knows the graphic power 
of the writer in depicting American scenes, characters ind events 
This gives his productions an additional currency, and is acknow 
ledged by the foreign critics as pecul urly fresh and charmmg 
He was among the first to strike out upon a track w hich even yet 
is but too litle trodden. The various circumstances attending the 


establishment and wonderful growth of a nation. se parated from 
European influences, and which have modified our character and 
manners, and made us different from every other people, afford a 
deep mine of materials, which, mm the hands of such a terse 
A wanslation of ‘the 

Dutchman's Fireside” has appeared in France, under the title of 

Le Coin feudelH ndais,”’ and is in favor with the French 
erities. The fortheoming story may be soon expected from the 


and sterling writer, proves of rich value 


press of the Harpers, who have late ly turned more of their atten 
tion to domestic compositions, Instead of occupying themselves, 
tiniest cntirely with foreign reprints. For this they 
deserve all praise, especially when, as on the present occasion, 


is he retotore 


they present the country with the productions of its best writers 





Feline sagacity —De la Croix relates the following almost in- 
credible instance of sagacity ma cat, which, even under the re- 
iver of an air pump, discovered the means of ¢ scaping a death 
that appeared to all present inevitabl: I once saw,” said he, 


| 
i lecturer upon experimental philosophy place a cat under the 

receiver of an air pump, for the purpose of demonstrating 
tain fact, that life cannot be supported without air 
ud respiration, The lecturer had already made several strokes 


with the pust n order to exhaust the receiver of its air, when 
the ai il, that had began te feel herself very uncomfortable im 
the rarefied atmosphere, was fortunate enough to discover the 
source from whence her uneasiness pro ceeded. She placed her 


paw upen the hole through which the air es« aped, and thas pre 
All the ex- 
in vain he drew the 


vented any more from passing out of the receiver 


ertions of the officer were now unavailing 


it's paw tually prevented its operation. Hope 
ine’ to effect his pHUrp ese ! let air again into the receiver, Which 
is soon as the eat perceived, she withdrew her paw from the 
ipertu but wh n attempted to exhaust the re ceiver, she 
ipphied her paw as before All the spectators clapped their 
hands in admiration of the wonderful sagacity of the animal 
ud the lecturer found mself under the nece ssity of libe rating 
he and substitut ranother im her pl ie, that possessed less pr 
netration, and enabled hom to exhibit the cruel experiment 
lo elosses.—'To prevent the cracking of lamp glasses, by a 
Sthitten expansion ob heat, ane the tual re medy is found in runnine 


1 pont of a diamond along the base of the tube By this solu 
tien of continuity, itis relreved from the vielence preduced by 


the sudden effects of the heat A vlazier can best perform the 


operation with the diame: 
Oregon Terr y—A resolution was lately passed by the 
house of rey resentatives, requesting the president to inform that 


baly “whether possession has been taken of any part of the ter 


ritery of the United States on the Pacific Ocean by the subjects of 
ny foreign power,” to which he replies, under date of the second 
inst. that there is no satisfactory mformation on the subject now 


in the possession of the executive, and that none is likely to be 


{ obtained, except by a mission set on foot for the « XPress PUrpos 


which would be attended with © very considerable expense 


Vulgar 


or expressions into ridicule, is the eastest, and, at the same time 


e—To turn delreate and beautiful sentiments 
the meanest task an author can descend to. It discovers only 
the superiority of a raffian, in mere brute foree, over the tender 
weakness of a woman, although her looks and her entreaties 
which have no sway over his rough unpolished breast, might 
bring a hero to her feet. Seme people think feeling is effeminate, 
and find a kind of manliness mm being callous to the various su 
rounding influences. It is a most mistake hopinioen No one need 
be ashamed of the sensibilities of human nature—of sympathy 
or attraction towards virtue 





of pity, of horror agaist erne 
grace, and beauty This yreldingness of the soul proves only 
that itis fresh and pure= that it is alive to those Hnpressions 
which lead to noble action, and by which heaven intended that it 
should be affected; that itss not yet worn out and hacknied by 
common-place thoughts. The boasted stoical philosophy of the 
ancients teems with distorted and unnatural precepts 

Flirts — L shall be at home next Sunday,” said a young girl, 
desirous of keeping in her train a country lad, who began to find 


out that he was rather jilted So shall 1,” was the reply 


Ay nlere 
the nublie a broad hint in the annexed paragraph 


It is not simply by a numerous subseription list that a paper 


ted wnt —The editor of a country newspaper give 


is to be supported, and the interests of a town promoted, but by « 


generous cond general habit of advertising in its columns. It 1s 
this which gives support to a paper, and character to a town 
But suppose a paper to be printed here, week after week, and 
month after month, and not a solitary trader of the town to an 
to dispose of merchandise 


Surely there are no 


nounce mits columns a willingness 
what would be the unference out of town? 
traders and no merchandise here 


Journ f a Naturalist. —This amusing work is worthy of the 


general praise with which it has been received We are indebted 

to it for the two first paragray hs on our last page 
Obiiuaru.—The late decease of Mr. John Hone has drawn 

forth numerous tributes in praise of his en! urged and liberal mind 


his keen sagacity, and great benevolence of disposition, We 
cannot omit the opportunity of uniting owr sympathy with that 
of the wide circle of friends by whom his death 1s deeply lamented 
throughout the Union. His high standing in society was entirely 
owing to his intrinsic goodness and ability; and his many vir- 
tues and acknowledged talents justly rendered him the pride of 
an extensive family connexion 






























ADIEU, MY HAPPY HOME. 


AS SUNG BY MR. JONES, IN THE OPERA OF MASANIELLO, NOW PERFORMIMG AT THE PARK—MUSIC BY AURER—ARRANGED FOR THE PIANOFORTE, AND PRESENTED TO THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, BY AN 4MATEUR. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE BUTCHER-BIRD 

Tur great shrike, or butcher-bird, breeds annually near my 
dwelling. ' 
is soon made known to us by its croaking, unmusical voice, from 
the summit of some tree. Its nest is large and ill-concealed ; and 
during the season of incubation the male bird is partic ularly vigi- 
lant and uneasy at any approach towards his sitting mate, though 
often by his clamoring anxiety he betrays it and her to every bird- 
nesting boy. The female, when the eggs are hatched, unites her 
vociferations with those of the male, and facilitates the detection 
of the brood. Both parents are very assiduous in their attentions 
to their offspring, feeding them long after the y have left the nest; 
for the young appear to be heavy, inactive birds, and little able to 
capture the winged insects, that constitute their principal food. | 
could never observe that this bird destroyed others smaller than 
itself, or even fed upon flesh. I have hung up dead young birds, 
and even parts of them, near their nests; but never found that they 
were touched by the shrike. Yet it eppears that it must be a 
butcher too; and that the name “ danius,” bestowed on itby Ges- 
ner two hundred and fifty years ago, was not lightly given. My 
neighbor's gamekeeper kills it as a bird of prey; and tells me he 
has known it draw the weak young pheasants through the bars 
of the breeding-coops ; and others have assured me that they have 
killed them when banqueting on the carcass of some little bird 
they had captured. 
shrike, betray anger, and utter the moan of danger, when it ap- 
proaches their nest. 
and, cautiously approaching to learn the cause, have frequently 
found that this butcher-bird occasioned it. They will mob, attack, 
and drive it away, as they do the owl, as if fully acquainted with 
its plundering propensities, Linnus attached to it the trivial 
epithet “excudbifor” a sentinel; a very apposite appellation, as 


It is one of our late birds of passage, but its arrival 


this bird seldom conceals itself in a bush, but sits perched upon | 


some upper spray, or in an open situation, heedful of danger, or 
watching for its prey. This shrike must be most mischievously 
inclined, if not a predatory bird. May twenty-third—A pair of 
robins have young ones in a bank near my dwelling: the anxiety 
and vociferation of the poor things have three times this day called 
my attention to the cause of their distress, and each time have | 
seen this bird watching near the place, or stealing away upon my 
approach; and then the tumult of the parents subsided; but had 
they not experienced injury, or been aware that it was meditated, 
all this terror and outcry would not have been excited 
ANIMAL LIFE 

Of the natural duration of animal life it is, from many cireum- 
stances, difficult to form an accurate statement, the wild creatures 
being in great measure removed from observation, and those in a 
condition of domestication being seldom permitted to live as long 
as their bodily strength will allow. Herbivorous animals pro- 
bably live longer than carnivorous ones, vegetable food being most 
easily obtainable in all seasons in a regular and requisite supply ; 
whereas animals that subsist on ficsh, or by the capture of prey, 





All small birds have an antipathy to the | 


I have often heard this signal of distress, | 


are necessitated at one period to pine without food, and at ano-|j though my humility may cause me a moment's uneasiness, it 
ther, are gorged with superfluity : and when the bodily powers of tends on the whole to preserve my tranquillity and safety. The 
rapacious creatures become impaired, existence is difficult to sup-|/case is otherwise with you, whose irritable temper and revenge- 
port, and gradually ceases; but with herbivorous animals in the| ful disposition will probably be the cause of your estruction.” 
same condition, supply is not equally precarious, or wholly de- While they were thus arguing the point, the gardener came 
nied. Yet itis probable that few animals in a perfectly wild state |/with his little spaddle in order to lighten the earth round the stem 
live to a natural extinetion of life. In a state of domestication,| of the sensitive plant, but perceiving the thistle, he thrust his in- 
the small number of carnivorous creatures about us are sheltered, |/strument through the root of it, and directly tossed it out of the 
and fed with care, seldom are in want of proper food, and at |! warden. 


1} 
1} 


MADAME MARS. 
A great deal has been written about Madame Mars, the cele- 
brated French actress. I remember an anecdote of her which I 
||have never seen printed. She had, in the course of her repre- 
sentations, made some allusion against the king, which was ex- 
lceedingly offensive to the audience, who insisted on her repeat- 
ing the words “long live the king.” After a considerable dis- 
. . turbance, she found the performance could not proceed unless 
titude for past services, or interest in what remains, prompts us to : " 
; . ; ._|ishe complied, and coming forward in a manner full of the arch 
support his life by prepared food, of easy digestion, or requiring . . s 
grace peculiar to herself, she succeeded in gaining a moment's 
little mastication, and he certainly by such means attains to a lon-| . 
gevity probably beyond the contingencies of nature’ I have suill||"\, . en 
f y : y Z he has | faithful d bl f A, You wish, gentlemen, that I should say, ‘long live the king, 
a tavorite pony—tor she has been a ftaithiul and able pertormer ot) ” " . > 
ll the d hi y A oll tan i f I all well, then, | have said it This equivocal reparation was re- 
a re Guties require 0 ier in my service vy upwards o FO- |} . > 
I y masta. “ane Wot ceived in good humor, and gained her thunders of applause. 
and-twenty years—and, though now above five-and-twenty years . 
of age, retains all her powers perfectly, without any diminution | 
or symptom of decrepitude; the fineness of limb, brilliancy of | 
|| eye, and ardor of spirit, are those of the colt, and though treated| 
be ] 
| with no remarkable care, she has never been disabled by the ill-| 
| ness of 9 day, or sickened by the drench of the farrier. Wan 
birds, it is probably the same as with other creatures; and = 


times are permitted to await a gradual decay, continuing as long}! 
as nature permits; and by such attentions, many have attained to} 
a great age; but this ts rather an artificial than a natural exist-|! 
Our herbivorous animals, being kept mostly for profit, are 
seldom allowed to remain beyond approaching age; and when 
its advances trench upon our emoluments by diminishing the 
supply of utility, we remove them. The uses of the horse, 
though time may reduce them, are often protracted ; and our gra- 


ence 


silence, and said— 


BREVITIES OF NAPOLEON. 

Opinion makes men brave—nature forms them intrepid. 

What is called the law of nature is made up simply of two 
things—self-interest and reason 

To be a great man requires only courage enough to support ad- 
versity. 

Every thing is easy, if you follow the current of opinion: a 
shallow bark neither wants canvas nor oars to glide down the 
stream. 

Nothing is more imperious than weakness, when it fancies itself 


|| eagle, the raven, the parrot, &c. in a domestic state, uttain great 
\longevity; and though we suppose them naturally tenacious of 
life, yet, in a really wild state, they would probably expire be- 
| fore the period which they attain when under our attention and 
care. And this is much the case with man, who probably out- upheld by strength; some weak people, on the contrary, are sensi- 
lives most other creatures; for though excess may often shorten, ||p!e of their weakness, and are able to make a good use of it. 

and disease or misfortune terminate his days, yet, naturally, he I On areverse of fortune we always respect those who have re- 
is a long-lived animal. His “ threescore years and ten” are often | spected themselves in prosperity 

prolonged by constitutional strength, and by the cares, the loves i That would be a most sincular book in which no falsehood could 
|the charities of human nature. As the decay of his powers | he detected ‘ 
—— solicitade, duty and affection increase their attentions, 


and the spark of life only expires when the material is exhausted i 





THE GIGANTIC BOOK 
The following is copied from the Globe into the London Lite- 
—_ || rary Gazette :—*“ The largest book that ever went to press will 
A thistle happened to spring up very near to a sensitive plant. | appear next year in London. It will be entitled ‘ The Pantheon 
| The former, observing the extreme bashfulness and delicacy of | of English Heroes.’ Every page will be twenty-four feet high 
ithe latter, thus addressed her: liby twelve broad, and the letters half a foot long. It has been 
““ My good neighbor, why are you so modest and reserved, as’ necessary to construct a machine expressly for the fabrication of 
\to withdraw your leaves from the approach of strangers? Take the paper. This gigantic work will be printed by means of a 
|example and advice from me; if I liked not their familiarity I steam-engine, and instead of black ink, gold varnish will be used 
would make them keep their distance, nor should any saucy fin-|) Only one hundred copies will be struck off, intended as the orna- 
|ger provoke me unavenged.”’ | ments of the principal English libraries.” 
“Our tempers and qualities,” replied the sensitive plant, “are — 
widely different. I have neither the ability nor inclination to! LIBERAL TRANSLATION 
give offence ; you, it seems, are not destitute of either. My de-| A youngster just from college being asked what was the Latin 








\sire is to live peaceably in the station wherein I am placed; and for ma-hog-an-y, answered, Meus porcus et ego 



























